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The  Seneca  Falls  Press. 


PAPER  PREPARED  BY  HARRISON  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  press  has  a  mission  than  which 
Boce  is  uobler  aud  grander.  It  speaks  tor 
tiae  masses,  is  their  instructor  and  guide, 
moulding  character  and  public  opinion. 
It  mingles  treely  with  ail  the  concerns  of 
Hie,  commeniing  upon  and  reg-istering 
passing  events.  It  concentrates  in  its 
voice  the  feeling  of  the  many.  It  ex- 
presses clearly  what  is  dimly  outlined 
in  other  minds,  it  encourages  and  in- 
spires public  spirit  and  enterprise. 
Where  men  assemble,  build  up  homes, 
start  trade,  set  in  motion  the  wheels 
of  industry,  there  it  comes  the  friend, 
sappoiter  and  chronicler  of  that  com- 
munity. 

In  our  village  the  press  has  played 
fully  its  part.  It  came  not  with  the 
early  days  of  our  settlement.  Con- 
ditions were  too  crude  and  unformed  to 
give  it  a  sphere  of  action.  The  clear- 
ing of  the  forest,  the  tilling  of  the  soil 
in  a  small  way  on  thes4  openings,  the 
eonverhion  of  water  power  for  sawing 
lumber  and  grinding  wheal  and  coarse 
grains  were  for  years  the  initial  steps 
to  our  real  growth,  and  soon  to  draw 
to  us  in  popnla'iou,  thrift  and  enter- 
prise the  elements  of  a  progressive  and 
prosperous  village.  With  these  came 
the  press.  Our  village  at  the  beginning 
ef  the  last  century  did  not  hold  relat- 
ively the  high  position  it  has  to-day  in 
the  county  The  legal  and  court  busi- 
ness centered  at  0>'id  and  Waterluo, 
and  this  fact  drew  many  seUlers  there, 
especially  of  the  legal  profession. 
There  in  Ovid  appeared  the  fir«t  pap'  r 
in  the  county.  It  wa?*  in  1815,  edit*^d 
by  George  Lewis  and  called  "The  Sen- 
eca Patriot."  No  copies  of  this  paper 
are  known  to  cxifi,  and  few  if  any  are 
living  who  can  tell  us  anything  of  the 
man  and  his  after  career.  At  the  close 
of   the  first  volume    the    name     was 


changed  to  "The  Ovid  Gazette"  and 
when  the  county  seat  was  removed  to 
Waterloo  m  1817,  Lewis  went  there 
and  issued  his  paper  under  the  name  of 
"The  Waterloo  Gazette"  which  was  the 
first  paper  published  in  Waterloo.  A 
partial  tile  of  this  paper  is  preserved 
in  the  Brchives  of  The  Waterloo  His- 
torical Society.  This  paper  with  the 
Ontario  Gazette  published  at  Geneva 
by  Lucius  Carey  in  1797  ;  the  Impartial 
American  or  Seneca  Museum  at  Gen- 
eva by  Ebenezer  Eaton  in  1800  and  in 
1806  the  Expositor,  later,  the  Geneva 
Gazette  by  James  Bogart  furnished  the 
Mews  for  our  people.  Postmaster 
Abijah  Mann,  Jr.,  advertised  lists  of  let- 
ters in  the  Waterloo  Gazette,  and  many 
of  our  merchants  found  this  the  only 
medium  to  make  kuown  their  business 
to  the  public.  In  1829,  Mr.  O.  B. 
Clark  urged  the  establishment  of  a 
paper  in  our  village,  to  be  called  "The 
Seneca  talis  Truth"  and  to  be  anti- 
Masonic  and  anti  Jacksonian  in  princi- 
ple. The  enterprise  received  a  fair 
suppoit;  our  village  was  growing  and 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  we 
should  have  a  homo  paper,  closely  iden- 
tified with  local  feeling  and  interests. 
In  the  fall  of  1829  this  paper  was  is- 
sued,under  the  name,  however,  of"The 
beneca  Fails  Journal."  This  was  the 
pioneer  paper  of  our  place.  Alter 
two  years  experience,  evidently  of  a 
rough  and  trying  character,  Mr.  Clark 
sold  out  and  removed  to  Cold  Water, 
Mich.,  entered  into  politics  and  be- 
came a  State  senator.  The  sale  was 
nifide  to  Wilson  F.  Brown  of  Aurelius, 
('ayuga  county.  In  this  year  of  1831 
William  Childs  of  Waterloo,  whose 
office  had  been  in  a  building  opposite 
the  court  house  removed  "The  Seneca 
Farmer"  to  Seneca  Falls.  He  had  edited 
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this  paper  since  1823  making  it  interest- 
lag  and  attractive.  The  significant  feat- 
ure of  it  was  its  pronounced  auti  Mason- 
ic views, closely  observing  and  comoent- 
iog  upon  every  development  of  this  sec- 
ret organization.  Just  before  it  removed 
to  our  place  it  published  an  interesting 
account  of  the  celebration  of  July  4, 
1829  in  Waterloo  at  which  Ansel  Bas 
eom  delivered  the  oration.  The  hospi- 
tality of  the  people  was  thrown  open  to 
the  Revolutionary  veterans,  every  honor 
shown  them  and  the  most  bountiful  re- 
freshments provided.  In  1832  Messrs. 
Childs  and  Brown  merged  their  publica- 
tions under  the  name  of  "The  Seneca 
Farmer"  aad"Seneca  Falls  Advertiser. " 
Mr.  Childs  soon  after  purchased  the 
interest  of  his  partner  and  continued 
the  paper  till  1835.  This  organ,  anti- 
Masonic  and  anti-Jacksonlan  and  the 
only  one  in  the  place,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Democratic  element  and  an  eftort 
was  made  by  Joseph  K.  Brown,  who 
kept  a  drug,  book  and  stationery  store, 
to  start  a  new  paper  which  should  pro- 
claim thii  true  gospel  of  libertv  and  de- 
mocracy. The  paper  was  called  "The 
Seneca  Falls  Register  "  It  struggled 
along  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  Mr. 
Brown  gave  up  the  enterprise.  In  1837 
the  "Seneca  County  Courier"  was  estab- 
lished by  Isaac  Fuller  and  O.  H.  Piatt. 
Mr.  Fuller  came  here  at  an  early  day, 
was  well  qualified  by  his  interest  in 
public  matters  and  literary  taste  for 
editorial  work,  and  won  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  all  by  his  frank,  kind  and 
courteous  bearing.  He  exercised  great 
influence  in  the  party  and  was  poet- 
master  under  the  administration  of 
Gen.  Harrison.  Mr.  O.  H.  Piatt  was 
a  leading  lawyer  of  the  place,  but  pre- 
ferring his  profession  he  sold  out  his 
interest  in  the  Courier  to  Dexter  C. 
Bloomer,  who  bad  then  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  and  was  a  young  man  of 
great  promise.  He  had  received  a 
Kood  academic  education  and  employed 
his  first  years  as  a  teacher  in  the  schools 
at  Waterloo  and  this  place,  during 
which  time  he  was  prosecuting  his 
studies  in  the  law.  When  the  oppor- 
tunity opened  of  succeeding  O.  H  Piatt 
in  the  Courier  he  at  once  accepted  the 


position  and  became  the  leading  writer 
for  the  paper.  He  was  a  clear  and 
forcible  writer  and  speaker,  often  a 
delegate  to  our  county,  district  and 
state  conventions,  was  postmaster  of 
our  village  and  held  positions  of  trust 
in  social  and  religious  circles  He  was 
one  of  the  first  vestrymen  of  Trinity 
church.  The  Courier  had  no  competi- 
tor for  two  years.  Brown's  Seneca 
Falls  Register  had  closed  in  1837.  and 
it  was  not  succeeded  by  any  Democratic 
paper  till  the  fall  of  1839,  when  a  nura- 
her  of  Jtffersonian  and  Marun  Van 
Buren  men  of  the  place  organ  zed  the 
Seneca  Falls  Democrat  with  Josiah  T. 
Miller  as  editor.  This  paper  started 
in  as  a  lively  and  aggressive  sheet, 
crossing  lances  with  the  Courier  in 
fcvery  issue  upon  some  point  of  local 
concern  or  of  politics  and  the  friends 
of  both  Bides  were  amused  and  inter- 
ested to  see  how  these  joung  athletes 
would  come  out.  Mr.  Miller  was  then 
a  minor,  but  under  his  youthful  and 
polite  exterior  there  was  a  force  of  in- 
ttillecl,  conviction  and  courage  that 
made  him  a  foe  worthy  of  Bloomer's 
steel.  He  occupied  for  many  years  a 
high  and  influential  position  ;  in  law  he 
won  the  highest  honors  io  our  countj; 
in  politics,  he  was  a  masterful  leader 
and  held  impoitaut  positions  of  trust. 
It  is  true  that  just  prior  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Democrat,  a  new  paper 
had  come  out  called  The  Memorial, 
edited  by  Ansel  Bascom,  Esqr.  Mr. 
Bascom  was  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
of  great  originality,  positive  in  convic- 
tion and  slroDg  in  feeling.  He  did  not 
find  himself  in  accord  with  either  party ; 
on  some  questions  he  was  a  Whig,  on 
others  he  was  a  Democrat.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  probably  the  ablest  before  our 
bar,  especially  upon  constitutional  mat- 
ters, ills  office  was  on  the  corner  of 
Bayard  and  Ovid  streets.  The  publica- 
tion of  The  Memorial  had  a  distinct  ob- 
ject, for  the  prosecution  of  which  he 
was  well  qualifaed  and  in  which  the 
other  two  papers  took  no  particular 
interest.  Its  purpose  was  to  eSiCt 
legal  reforms,  to  codify  our  laws  and 
secure  important  amendments  to  our 
State  constitution.     It   was  printed  at 


the  Democrat   office,   and  it  Is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  its  ediiorials  were  re- 
cognizf-d   everywhere   as   the  best  an«1 
ablest  exposition  of  the  subject  of  legal 
reform    and    gaiuetl   for   tne   writer  a 
Slate  reputfitiou    aud    elected   him  as  a 
member  of   the  constitution  convention 
of  1840.     The   paper   had  no  standiug 
as  a  party  orgau,  indeed  tbe  editor  did 
notcare^to  tiave  it  bound  by  any  partisan 
ties,  preferring  the  liberty  that  enabled 
him    to   carry  a  free   lance.     With  the 
reforuiS  wrought  out    in    the   constitu- 
tional convention  the  work  of  The  Me- 
morial was  accomplished  and  its  career 
ended.     Between   1838  and  1850  many 
changes  took  place   in   the  Courier  and 
Democrat.     Mr.    Fuller   on   becoming 
postmaster    transferred    his    interest  to 
Flavins  J.  Mills,  making  the  firm  Mills 
&  Bloomer;  then  Bloomer  sold  to  John 
L.  Davis  ;   the    paper  then  passed  to  N. 
J.  Milliken,    who   interested   with  him 
T.    J.    Munford.     Mr.  Munford    soon 
•lieposed  of  his  interest    to  the  old  pub- 
lisher, Isaac  Fuller,    aud    the   firm  be- 
came Fuller  &  Milliken.    At  this  time, 
in  1848,  a  political  movement  occurred 
that  had  its  tfieci  in  every  hamlet,  vil- 
lage and  city  of  the  country.     It  had  its 
eflect  upon  our  local  press.     It  was  the 
Free    Soil    agitation.      Many    of    the 
Whigs  were  not  satisfied  with  the  slow 
and  hesitating  policy  of    their  party  on 
the   subject  of   slavery  extensiou,  and 
wanted    to    see    some    positive    action 
taken   to   secure   freedom  in  our  terri- 
tories.    The  same    was   true  and  in  a 
larger  degree  of  many  Democrats,  who, 
dissatistied    with    the   pro-slavery    ten- 
dencies  of   their  party,   wished  to  see 
the  old  ordinance  of  1787  enforced  that 
eonsecraled  the  territories    to  free  men 
aud  free  labor.     These   men,  many  in 
ttio    Whig,    more    in    the  Democratic 
ranks,    found   in    the  Free  Soil  move- 
naeut  what  appealed   strongly  to  them. 
In    fact,    a   strong    and  vigorous  third 
party  sprung  up   at   once   and  entered 
the  held  of  politics  state  and  nationHl. 
It  crefited  new  political  relations,  mod- 
ified old  and    gave   rise  to  new  papers. 
The  junior  editor  of   the  Courier,  iVlr. 
MilliKen,  was  strongly   impressed  with 
the   principles   and   aims   of   the  Free 


Soil   party,    and  withdrew    from    the 
Courier    and   established     "The    Free 
Soil  Union."      In   fact  so  strong   was 
this  new  movement,    so    sericusly   had 
it  broken  in  upon  the  Democratic  ranks 
that  there  was  little,    if  any  chance  for 
the   Democrats    carrying    the    general 
election    for    their    candidates.       The 
Seneca  Falls  Democrat   had  undergone 
since  its  organization    many  changes, 
and  was  now    controlled  by    Josiah  T. 
Miller   and    Sylvester  Few,    under  the 
aame   of   S.   Pew  &  Co.      This   paper 
worked  vigorously   for   its  Democratic 
nominees,    but    the    popular    tide    was 
against  it.     Even    Charles    Sentell   of 
the    Waterloo   Observer    was    charged 
with  leanings  to   Free  Soilism.     In  the 
oampaigu    it    was    evident    the    fight 
would    be   between    the   Whig  and  the 
Free  Soil  parties,  and  the  result  depend 
upon  how  well  the  Whig  party  could 
hold  its  vote.      This   situation  induced 
many  Democrats  to  exert  their  influence 
in  favor  of  the  free  soil  candidates  and 
against  the  Whig  party.    In  our  village 
the  center  of  the  storm    was  about  the 
congressional    candidates.     Both    were 
residents   of   our   village,    WMlliam  A. 
Sackett  and  Ansel  Bascom,    the  former 
nominated  by  ttie  Whigs  and  the  latter 
by  the  Free   Soil    Party.     The  Courier 
warmly   supported    Mr,    Sackett,    and 
was   assisted  by   the  ready  and  clever 
pen  of  D.  C.  Bloomer.      The  Free  Soil 
Union   supporied   Ansel  Bascom   with 
all  the  vigor  and  strength  possessed  by 
Mr.    Milliken.     Though   the   majority 
was  reduced  the  district  was  too  strong- 
ly Whig  to  defeat  Mr.  Sackett.  After  the 
election,  in  1849,  Mr.  Milliken  sold  the 
good  will  and  subscription  list  of  "The 
Free  Soil  Union"  to  the    Waterloo  Ob- 
server and    removed   to    Cauandaigua 
where  he  established  The  Times.  In  the 
same  year,  1849,    Isaac  Fuller  transfer- 
red his  interest  in  the  Courier  to  Foster 
&  Judd,    and  became  proprietor  of  the 
temperance  hotel,  known  as  the  Seneca 
House,    on  the   corner  of    Bavard  and 
Ovid  streets.     Within  a  year  Mr.  Fuller 
re-purchased  the  Foster  interest,  and  in 
1851  he  acquired  the  Judd  interest,  be- 
coming again   the   sole   owner    of  the 
Courier  up  to    1865.     After  1851  Mr. 


Simeon  Holton,  a  young  man  wlio  Ik.U 
taught  in  our  schools  and  studied  law, 
was  on  the  Courier  staff',  and  aided  by 
his  literary  ability  in  making  tDe  col- 
umns of  the  paper  entei'taiuing  and 
instructive.  Mr.  Sylvester  Pew  had 
also  formed  business  relations  with  the 
Courier  and  had  charge  of  the  job- 
printing  department. 

But  we  have  not  yet  closed  the  period 
of  the  forties.  A  new  paper  was  pub- 
lished in  1842,  called  The  Water  Bucket. 
The  Water  Bucket!  The  name,  sugges- 
tive of  its  purpose,  was  inspired  by 
Samuel  Woodworth's  poem  •, — 

"The  old  oaken  tjucket,— wblcb  hung  ia  the  well; 

That  mose-covered  vessel  I  hail  as  a  treasure; 
For  olten,  at  uoon,  when  return'd  from  the  held, 

I  found  It  the  source  of  an  exquisite  pleasure. 
The  purest  and  sweetest  that  Nature  can  yield: 

flow  ardent  1  aeized  it,  with  hands  that  were 
glowing 
And  quick  to  th.'  white  pebVded  botton  it  fell, 

Then  soon,  with  ihe  emblem  of  truth  overflow- 
ing. 
And  dripping  with  coolness,  it  rose  from  the  well: 

Theoldoateu  buf.ket,    the.  Iron-bound  bucket,— 
The  moBS-covered  buctet  arose  from  the  well." 

In  those  days  there  was  need  of  an 
inspiration,  of  soiue  emblem,  like  pure, 
clear  water,  to  spefdi  of  purer  morals 
and  higher  citizenship.  A  wave  of  in- 
temperance h«d  spread  over  the  coun- 
try and  the  need  of  taking  measures  to 
check  it  was  urgent  and  imperative. 
The  conscience  of  the  nation  was 
aroused;  the  Washingtonian  move 
ment  started,  wonderfully  grew  in 
volumn  and  power  and  opposed  the 
pestilent  tide  of  drink.  Our  people 
were  awakened  to  the  evil,  a  Washing 
Ionian  society  was  organized  and  so 
thoroughly  did  it  enroll  our  citizens 
that  at  the  spring  election  in  1842  an 
anti-license  ticket  was  carried  by  a 
large  majority  and  every  place  of  drink 
clcsod.  'ihe  Water  Bueke:;  published 
in  February,  1842,  by  Mills  &  Davis 
was  the  exponent  of  this  temperance 
sentiment.  It  was  ably  edited  and 
Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer  was  a  regular 
contributor  under  the  name  of 
"Gloriana."  Of  one  event  I  cannot  re- 
sist speaking  briefly  as  it  was  culmi- 
native  in  the  history  of  this  temperance 
organ.  It,  was  the  celebration  of  the 
4th  of  July,  1842,  — not  only  to  com- 
memorate the  declaration  of  our  Na- 
tional Independence,  but  also  the  Wash- 


iiifTionian  declaration  of  independence 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  rum  power. 
The  day  was  fine ;  the  morn  was 
ushered  in  by  a  national  salute.  The 
day  before  a  platform  had  been  erected 
at  Bascom's  orchard  on  the  corner  of 
Bayard  and  Ovid  strc'^ts  and  nearly 
opposite,  Mr.  Wm  Giftbrd  had  arrang- 
ed a  bower  under  which  tables  had  been 
placed  for  some  400  people.  With  the 
tirst  morning  light  two  large  and  beau- 
tiful flags  waved  from  the  Seneca 
House.  At  nine  o'clock  strains  of 
stirring  marti?«l  music  tilled  the  air, 
temperance  men  and  women  thiooged 
the  streets,  delighted  with  ihe  scene 
and  anxious  to  participate  in  the  festiv- 
ities. At  eleven  o'clock  the  procession 
was  formed  by  Col.  E  Bayard  as  mar- 
shal and  proceeded  amid  music,  firing 
of  cannon  and  ringing  of  bells,  making 
the  round  of  the  place  and  terminating 
at  the  stand  opposite  the  Seneca  House. 
Here  the  exercises  were  opened  by 
prayer  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Vail,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  the  L'eclai-ation  of 
Independence  by  Josiah  T.  Miller  and 
by  the  Washingtonian  declaration  of 
independence  by  Darius  Skidmore, 
D.  C.  Bloomer  delivered  an  eloquent 
oration,  closing  with  the  words; — "Let 
us  then,  on  this  auspicious  day,  renew 
our  vows  at  the  altar  of  liberty,  and 
let  each  one  of  us  resolve  to  do  our 
duty  to  our  country  and  the  great  cause 
of  humanity;  and  whether  on  land  or 
on  the  sea, — in  peace  or  in  war. — in 
our  own  or  in  other  lands,  let  our  motto 
ever  be; — 'Liberty  and  Temperance, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  insepera- 
ble.'  "  The  guests  were  then  seated 
at  the  bower  covered  tables  and  par- 
took of  a  fine  collation.  Toasts  were 
responded  to,  among  which  were  ''the 
day  we  celebrate,"  "our  country," 
"the  Washiugtonians  and  the  Ladies, 
ever  the  champions  of  a  good  cause  " 
Volunteer  sentiments  were  given  by 
Foote.  Bayard,  Pixley,  Bedell,  Arnett, 
Skidmore,  Stansbury  and  others.  Jo- 
siah T  Miller  spoke  eloquently  of 
Thomas  Hertell  as  the  great  tempei'- 
ance  reformer  who  as  early  as  1813 
had  advocated  total  abstinence.  Two 
odes  composed  by  Samuel   D.  Tillman 


were  sung.  In  fact,  the  celebralloii 
was  a  success,  passing  otl'  in  a  most  en- 
joyable mannei-  and  witliout  an  acci- 
dent to  mar  it.  The  Water  Bucket  was 
90  pleased  that  it  looked  upon  the  event 
as  closiue;  its  missiun,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing issue  bid  farewell  to  the  pub 
lie. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  Water 
Bucket  ceased  its  publication.  It  had 
a  corps  of  strong  and  able  writers, 
whose  arf^unieuts  and  appeals  were 
BOW  needed  more  thau  ever  to  uphold 
the  victory  won.  Ttie  party  press, 
Huder  constraint,  had  corue  out  in  sup- 
port of  the  moral  issue,  but  each  side 
recoguizt^d  the  fact  tliat  they  were 
aatagonizing  an  element  in  their  party 
and  ihe  moment  one  paper  weakened 
it  would  render  it  expedient  for  the 
other  to  shift  its  position.  It  was  un- 
fortunate also  thht  the  men  of  the 
temperance  organization  relaxed  in 
their  work.  They  had  woti  a  great 
triumph  and  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
warfare  was  over  and  that  they  could 
now  lay  down  their  arms  and  rest 
■pen  their  laurels,  only  to  fiud  iu  a 
little  whde  that  their  position  had  been 
undermined  and  turned.  All  through 
the  anti-license  campaign  the  women 
liad  been  the  most  active  and  earnest 
workers.  They  still  continued  their 
stforts  in  visiting  homes  and  encourag- 
ing the  people  iu  temperance  and  so- 
briety ;  they  sent  out  leaflets  portray- 
ing the  evils  of  the  driok  habit;  they 
held  frequent  meetings  and  did  all 
they  could  to  resist  the  recurring  tide. 
To  them  belongs  the  credit  of  saving 
something  out  of  the  Washingtonian 
movement.  But  the  contest  became 
liarder  each  jesr,  and  to  the  most 
far  seeing  it  liecame  evident  that  to 
eiphold  their  cause  they  must  have  an 
organ  to  advocate  their  principles  and 
find  its  way  into  the  homes.  A  meet- 
ing, therefore,  of  some  of  these  ladies 
was  called,  and  ihe  project  presented 
of  publishing  a  temperance  paper. 
It  was  approved  and  a  committee  was 
appointfd  with  authority  to  is.sue  a 
prospectus,  solicit  subscriptions  and 
make  arrangements  for  publishing  the 
paper.   Once  this  action  became  known, 


vm  favorable  oomraent  and  criticism 
tilled  the  air.  It  was  characterized  as 
absurd  ;  a  paper  could  not  be  conducted 
by  women ;  it  would  be  a  failure  from 
the  start  and  hring  ridicule  upon  all 
connected  with  it.  It  was  well  enough 
for  women  to  exercise  their  influence 
in  a  seemly,  modest  way,  but  to  enter 
the  editorial  arena  would  cause  more 
harm  than  good.  Such  strictures  had 
their  effect,  and  many  women,  earnest 
and  sincere  in  the  temperance  cause, 
felt  that  possibly  a  paper  was  not  the 
proper  m^ians  for  them  to  employ.  It 
was  under  these  circumstances,  not 
very  promising,  that  The  Lily  ap- 
peared in  January,  1849,  edited  by 
Airs  Amelia  Bloomer.  It  was  a  pnper 
12  X  15  inches,  4  pages  or  12  columns, 
at  50  cents  a  year.  Speaking  of  the 
withdrawal  of  her  lady  friends,  Mrs. 
Bloomer  said,  I  could  not  so  lightly 
throw  off  responsibility.  Our  word 
has  gone  forth,  our  prospectus  had 
been  issued,  subscriptions  had  been 
taken,  arrangements  had  been  made 
for  publishing  the  paper.  I  could  not 
see  the  enterprise  fail  or  the  cause 
suffer  to  which  we  had  pledged  our- 
selves, and  I  decided,  even  if  the 
whole  duty  fell  upon  me,  that  it  should 
be  performed.  It  was  this  devotion, this 
courage  that  brought  out  The  Lily. 
Mrs.  Bloomer  was  often  asked  why 
the  paper  was  so  called.  Her  answer 
W&3  that  the  lily  appealed  to  her  as 
the  emblem  of  sweetness  and  purity, 
audit  was  the  mission  of  the  paper  to 
sweeten  and  purify  the  home,  to  rescue 
it  from  the  curse  of  intemperance  and 
from  the  moral  degradation  of  impure 
and  unwholesome  literature.  It  was  a 
bold  venture.  It  was  quite  the  first 
journal  published  by  a  woman.  Mrs. 
Nichols  in  Vermont  and  Mrs.  Swishe- 
lin  in  Pennsylvania  were  connected 
with  newspapers  published  by  their 
husbands.  They  contributed  able  ar- 
ticles but  neither  of  them  assumed  any 
responsibility.  Mrs.  Bloomer  did  this 
to  the  full  extent,  and  therefore  she 
may  justly  claim  that  she  was  the 
pioneer  editor  and  proprietor.  Be- 
cause of  its  novelty  the  paper  excited 
severe   and    playful     comment.      The 


young  men  and  women  made  it  the 
subject  of  their  wit  and  humor.  But 
Mrs.  Bloomer  never  faltered  in  what 
she  regarded  a  duty,  and  in  strong  and 
persuasive  appeals  she  sought  to  make 
others  see  their  duty  and  live  up  to  it. 
Of  the  first  issue  of  The  Lily  not  over 
two  or  three  hundred  copies  were 
printed,  but  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers steadily  increased,  many  com- 
ing to  her  support  from  different  parts 
of  the  state;  among  them  were  Miss 
Susan  B.  Anthony,  then  a  school 
teacher  in  Rochester,  and  Mrs.  Mary 
C.  Vaughn,  a  talented  lady,  interested 
in  temperance  work.  For  some  eight 
months  The  Lily  stood  solely  for  the 
temperance  cause  and  pure  literature. 
Other  questions,  however,  had  arisen, 
closely  concerning  women,  and  were 
exciting  public  attention.  These  were 
our  laws.  The  common  law  of  Eng- 
land was  then  in  force  in  this  state  and 
in  nearly  every  state  of  the  union.  In 
relation  to  property  rights  it  restricted 
woman  to  exceedingly  nari'ow  limits, 
merging  the  rights  of  a  wife  in  lier 
husband  Apart  from  him  she  could 
hold  no  properly,  make  no  contracts, 
nor  even  exercise  control  over  her 
children.  The  first  step  towards 
modifying  the  law  was  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  1844  5.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton,  though  discouraged  by  her 
father,  Judge  Cady,  appenred  before 
the  committee  of  the  legislature  and  so 
ably  presented  her  cause  that  some 
amelioration  of  the  law  was  eff"eeted. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Woman's  Rights  movement.  In  the 
constitutional  convention  of  1846, 
Ansel  Bascom  and  David  Dudley  Field, 
then  the  leading  lawyer  before  the 
New  York  bar.  championed  the  cause 
and  secured  important  amendments  to 
our  constitution.  Lucretia  Mott,  a 
well  known  Quaker  preacher  of  those 
days,  heartily  united  with  Mrs.  Stan- 
ton. The  first  public  n>eeting,  to 
bring  these  questions  before  the  people, 
was  held  in  the  Wesleyan  church  of 
this  place  on  the  19th  of  July,  1848 
Mr  James  Mott  presided.  Frederick 
Douglas,  Ansel  Bascom,  Henry  B. 
Stanton     and     other     prominent    men 


were  present.  Mrs,  Lucietia  Mott 
opened  the  meeting  by  reading  a  care- 
fully prepared  paper  on  Woman's 
wrongs  and  grievances.  Mrs.  Stanton 
followed,  asserting  that  the  ballot 
should  be  placed  in  their  hands,  as 
only  through  the  ballot  could  taeir 
rights  be  maintained.  She  closed  by 
offering  resolutions,  declaring  the  right 
of  woman  to  stand  on  a  parity  with 
man  in  the  law  and  in  suflVage. 
The  discussion  lasted  two  days;  then 
the  resoluuons  were  adopted,  fifty 
women  and  about  the  same  number  of 
men  signing  their  names  thereto. 
This  action  was  published  over  the 
country  and  created  a  deep  interest. 
Mi-s.  Bloomer  attended  these  meetings 
but  took  no  part  in  them.  They  im- 
pressed her  wiih  a  partial  sense  that 
there  was  aometbing  wrong  about  our 
laws,  but  she  was  so  absorbed  in  mat- 
ters of  temperance  that  they  made  at 
the  time  no  deep,  determining  impres- 
sion upon  her.  It  was  some  six  months 
after  the  first  issue  of  the  Lily,  when 
one  summer  day  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  called  and  introduced  herself, 
saying  she  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
Lily  and  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
articles  to  its  columns.  The  off'er  was 
gladly  accepted,  and  soon  articles  ap- 
peared over  the  name  of  ''Sunflower." 
At  first  they  treated  of  temperance, 
but  soon  discussed  the  question  of 
"Woman's  Rights.''  In  this  way  Mrs. 
Bloomer  was  brought  into  close  study 
with  the  subject,  her  impression  at  the 
meetings  of  the  convention  was  revived 
and  strengthened,  and  in  the  issue  of  the 
Lily,  August,  1849,  she  came  out,  ad. 
vocatiflg  a  change  of  our  laws,  and 
tentatively  endorsing  "Woman  Suf- 
frage." A  few  months  later  an  event 
occurred  that  determined  her  mind  on 
this  last  question.  The  Tennessee  leg- 
islature had  decided  adversely  to 
Woman's  rights.  She  declared  that  in 
view  of  this  action,  "It  was  time  when 
Woman's  rights  should  be  discussed  and 
upheld,  when  women  should  enter  the 
contest."  The  Lily  then  flung  from 
its  standard  the  tricolor,  temperance, 
pure  literature  and  woman's  rights.  In 
1851,  Mrs.  Blooaaer  was  the  means  of 


bringing  Mrs.  Stanton  and  Miss  Susan 
B.  Anthony  together.  Miss  Anthony 
waa  a  contributor  to  the  Lily,  and 
came  to  this  place  to  attend  an  anti- 
slavery  meeting,  and  while  here  was 
the  guest  of  Mrs.  Blooiwer,  who  called 
with  her  upon  Mrs.  Stan'on. 

It    13    neces-jary    to    speak    of     the 
Bloomer   costume.     The  Lily  was    re- 
garded as  the  organ  of   this  dress  re- 
form.    This   new  style    of    dress  was 
not  original  with  Mrs.   Bloomer.     She 
always  disclaimod    any    credit   for   it. 
The  story  runs  about  like  this,  as  stie 
tells  it.      In  the  Seneca  C".  Courier  of 
February,  1851,  appeared  an  editorial 
on  "Femile  Attire,"  in  whit^h  the  writer 
described    the  inconvenience    and  dis 
comfo.t  of    woman's   dress  aud   advo- 
cated a  change  to  th«  Turkish  pmta- 
loons  and  a  skirt  reaching  a  little  below 
the  knee.     As  the  editor  was  strongly 
opposed  to    us  on   the  Woman's  Right 
question,      I      suspected,     said     Mrs 
Bloomer,  that  this  was  a  bit  of    humor 
and  sarcasm,  and  I  answered  it  in  a  like 
tone.     The  editor  in  the  n^xt  issue  re- 
viewed the  subject,  expressing  surprise 
that  I  should  treat  so  imp'Ttant  a  mat- 
ter with  levity.     I  then  answex-ed  seri- 
ously, approving  his  suggestions.     At 
this    time,    when    these    articles    were 
passing  between  the  Lily  aud    Courier. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith   Miller,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  appeared  ou  the 
streets  of  our  villaga  dressed  iu  short 
skirts  and  Turkish  trousers       She  was 
here    ou    a    visit    to    her   cousin,   Mrs. 
Elizabeth   Cady  Stanton.      Mrs   Miller 
hid  been  wearing  this   costume  some 
three  or  four  months  at  her  home  aud 
In  Washington,  where  her  father  was 
a  member  of   congress.      A    few  days 
after  the  arrival  of  Mrs,  Miller,   Mrs. 
Stanton  came  out  in  a  dress  of  the  same 
style.     This  put  the  matter  up  to  me. 
I  had  approved  what  the  Courier  editor 
had  said  upon  this  point,  and  felc  that 
1    must  practice  what  I  had  preached, 
and  so,  a  few  days  later,  I  too,  donned 
the  new  costume,  and  in  the  next  issue 
of  the  Lily  announced  the   fact  to  my 
readers.     This  associated  the  paper  and 
my  name  with  this  dress  reform.    1  had 
no  thought  of  fully  adopting  the  style, 


no  thought  that  my  action  would  create 
a  wide  excitement  and  give  ray  name 
to  a  dress  that  properly  belonged  to  an- 
other. As  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  I  was  wearing  the  new  dress,  let- 
ters came  iu  by  the  hundreds,  asking 
questions  and  wishing  patterns.  My 
subscription  lists  ran  up  amazingly  into 
the  thousand?.  I  had  gotten  myself  in 
a  position  I  could  not  recede  from  even 
if  I  had  desired  to  do  so.  I  therefore 
continued  to  wear  the  new  style  on  all 
occHsions,  at  home  and  abroad,  at 
church,  at  parties  and  on  the  lecture 
platform.  I  found  it  light,  comfortable 
and  convenient,  and  in  all  my  travels  I 
met  with  nothing  disagreeable  and  un- 
pleasant. Every  one  trea'ed  me  kindly 
and  with  respect,  and  I  continued  to 
wear  the  costume,  six  to  eight  years, 
while  I  remained  in  active  life. 

In  December,  1853,  Mrs.  Bloomer  re- 
moved with  her  husband  lo  Mouut 
Vernon,  Ohio,  where  she  continued  to 
publish  the  Lily  The  circulaiiou  of 
the  paper  steadily  increased,  ad- 
ding more  to  her  literary  work,  lor 
beside  speaking  to  the  public  through 
the  Lily,  she  had  come  to  see  that  she 
could  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  in  ad- 
vancing the  causes  she  had  at  heart,  by 
appeariug  on  the  platform  and  address- 
ing audiences.  This  lecturing  work 
commenced  here  iu  1852-3,  making 
extended  tours  east  and  south,  and 
while  at  Mount  Vernon,  she  made 
western  trips.  At  the  close  of  1854, 
Mr.  aud  Mrs.  Bloomer  settled  at  Coun- 
cil Bluflfs,  Iowa  This  pomt  was  so  far 
away  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  the 
Lily  to  her  subscribers,  aud  the  paper 
was  suld  to  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Bu-dsall  of 
Richmond,  Iiid.,  and  a  year  or  so  after 
ceased  to  be  published.  Mrs.  Bloomer 
came  from  Rhode  Island,  of  Puritan 
desceut  and  training  She  was  finely 
educated  and  culUired,  a  social  and  en- 
tertaining figure  in  every  circle  in 
which  she  inovsd.  Sunny  and  genial 
in  disposition,  ."he  drew  all  lo  her; 
sympathetic,  her  hand  went  out  quickly 
to  all  iu  distress;  of  firm  convictions, 
she  followed  where  her  sense  of  duty 
led  her;  talented,  she  used  her  gifts  lu 
the  editorial  chair  and  on  the  platform 
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to  advance  the  cause  of  humanity. 
Our  press  came  upon  the  stage  dur- 
ing a  period  of  intense  public  I'eeliug. 
The  Anti-Masonic  movement  had  prac- 
tically spent  its  force  before  Mr.  Childs 
established  here  the  'Seneca  Farmer'. 
Grave  questions,  however,  had  arisen 
In  national  politics.  The  old  conten- 
tion between  the  Federalist  and  Anti- 
Federalist  was  renewed  vpith  intense 
bitterness  between  the  Democratic  and 
Whig  parties.  The  dispute  was  over  the 
construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Fede- 
ral constitution,  the  ultra  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party  hoi  ling  that  in  case 
a  state  felt  aggrieved  it  could  peace- 
fully withdraw  from  tlie  Union,  and 
the  Whig  party  insisting  that  the  Union 
was  invested  with  full  and  supreme 
power  to  enforce  its  acts  and  uphold 
Its  authority.  The  diti't^rence  involved 
a  vital  principle.  Though  Webster  in 
his  discussion  with  Ilayne  had  fully 
exposed  the  fallacy  of  state  soverisi'n- 
ty,  the  doctrme  was  tenaciously!  held 
at  the  South,  and  by  a  series  of  con- 
cessions, as  in  the  admia-ion  of  Mis- 
souri, the  attitude  of  Georgia  in  driv- 
ing out  the  Cherokee  iiidians,  the  revi- 
sion of  the  tariff  of  '32  and  admission 
of  Texas,  had  come  to  be  regarded  as 
established  by  the  Democratic  pariv  of 
the  South,  and  reluctantly  submitted 
to  by  many  Whig^  as  a  principle  that 
must  be  observed  in  our  legislative  and 
administrative  policy.  The  result  was 
no  end  of  strife  and  passion.  Wheuev<-r 
more  territory  was  wflinted  for  slavery, 
when  fresh  concessions  were  demanded 
of  Congress,  it  was  declared  that  if  not 
granted  the  slave  states  would  with- 
draw from  th«  Union.  This  condition 
went  on,  each  compliance  paving  the 
way  for  a  fresh  dennnd,  until  (he 
point  had  been  reached  <if  nati'^nnlizltig 
slavery  ;  th«n  the  men  fif  thfi  North  of 
both  parties  resisted  the  dictation  of 
the  South,  resisted  a  policy  that  would 
overthrow  the  free  and  in«lienabl8 
rights  of  all  men,  upon  which  the 
government  had  been  founded.  A 
Liberty  Ifiague  was  formed  of  those 
who  withdrew  from  the  Dnmocratic 
and  Wh'g  parties,  and  in  1848  it  came 
before   the   country   as   the   Free    Soil 


party.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
crisis  not  unforseen,  but  earnestly  de- 
precated, and  in  efforts  to  avert  it, 
Clay  and  Webster  brought  forward  the 
compromises  of  1850,  which  it  was 
hoped  would  be  a  final  settlement  of 
the  questions  in  dispute.  The  plan 
satistied  neither  side,  but  it  was  a  con- 
cession of  both,  the  best  that  could  be 
secured  to  preserve  the  Union.  These 
were  the  questions  perplexing  and 
alarming  in  higher  politics  that  filled 
the  columns  of  our  press  during  these 
twenty  years.  When  however  allayed 
by  the  measures  of  1850,  a  new  issue 
came  forward  of  a  non-sectional  char- 
acter, It  operated  first  in  our  large 
cities.  It  was  occasiuned  by  the  great 
inflow  of  foreigners  and  its  purpose 
was  to  oppose  the  election  to  oflice  of 
men  of  foreign  birth.  It  was  the 
Native  American  movement  and  in 
1844  it  elected  James  Harper  as  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  had  its 
code  of  signals  and  passwords,  and  its 
operations  were  so  wrapped  in  se- 
crecy that  from  the  answers  given  by 
its  members  it  came  popularly  to  be 
calltid  the  "Know  Nothing"  partv. 
It  came  on  the  national  stage  in  1856, 
joined  by  the  "Silver  Gravs,"  who  left 
the  Whig  party  with  Mr.  Filmore,  and 
by  the  larger  portion  of  the  Free  Soil- 
ers.  The  order  was  established  in 
our  village  and  had  its  headquarters 
at  the  Seneca  House.  Many  of  our 
most  prominent  citizens  were  members 
of  it.  The  order  started  a  paper, 
called  the  Amt^rican  Reveille,  which 
appeared  in  January,  1855.  Mr.  Gil- 
bert Wilcoxen  was  its  editor  and 
George  A.  Sherman  and  Arthur  S. 
Baker  the  publishers.  Its  motto  was 
'•America  and  American  Interests." 
In  its  first  issue  it  reviflwed  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  old  political 
parties,  declaring  that  under  them  the 
country  had  been  ruled  by  ambitiouR 
and  designing  men ;  that  office  and 
positions  of  trust  had  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  spoils  to  the  victor;  that 
the  two  regular  parties  had  outlived 
their  usefulness  and  should  be  replaf^ed 
with  a  live,  conscientious  and  faithful 
guardian   of   public  interests.     Refer- 
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ring  to  the  lastg:eneral  election,  it  de- 
elai-ed  that  the  Whig  party  was  dead, 
and  that  the  Uetnof^ritic  parly  in  elect- 
ing a  man,  unknown  and  inexperienced, 
had  instituted  an  administration  so 
weak  that  its  friends  could  not  defend 
it.  Indeed  in  oalional  politics  all  was 
in  confusion  and  ruin,  and  it  was  time 
for  good  men  of  ail  parties  to  come  to 
gether  into  an  allian«ethat  would  serve 
the  woll-beitig  of  the  country  and 
insnre  the  perpetuity  of  free  institu- 
tions. Ihe  call  wns  urgent  for  a  new 
party,  an  American  paity,  with  a 
platform  broad  enough  for  all  good 
men  to  stand  noon,  upholding  the 
principles  of  Washington  and  Jolfer 
POO,  and  voting  only  f>ir  worthy  and 
honest  Americans  of  nntive  Hirth.  The 
party,  no  doubt,  had  a  mission.  There 
was  an  element  of  danger  in  our  politi- 
cal condition  that  called  it  out.  This 
danger  had  been  disclosed  often  in  our 
cities,  whero  suflrage  in  the  hands  of 
the  ignorant.  conti-oUed  by  leaders, 
had  elected  nmn  wholly  unfit  for  office 
and  who  had  us^d  their  power  for 
selfish  and  corrupt  purposes.  It  was  a 
peril  thst  at  lea^t  called  for  a  remedy, 
and  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
wiser  to  apply  the  remedy  to  a  modi- 
fication of  suflfiftge  rather  than  to  the 
exclusion  of  a  large  class  from  office 
was  a  question  that  from  tfie  start  em- 
barrassed the  party.  It  wns  not  the 
accident  of  birth  i>ut  the  want  of  suit- 
able individual  qualities,  ability,  in- 
tegrity and  experience  thnt  should  ex- 
clude one  from  political  preferment 
The  failure  to  distinguish  or  in  making 
an  accident  the  basis  of  a  political  rule, 
placed  the  American  Keveilie  and  the 
papers  of  this  pprsuasioo  more  upon 
the  defensive  than  ai^gressive.  They 
were  charged  Avith  proscription  and 
intolerance.  Mr.  Wdcoxen  was  a 
clear  thinker  and  forcible  writer  and 
anf5wered  this  charge  with  considerable 
force  and  adroitness.  The  American 
people,  he  said,  were  too  liberal  to  be 
proscrip'ive.  If  there  was  one  featnreof 
our  national  character  that  stands  out 
prominent  it  was  a  bro.id  spirit  of 
sympathy  and  philanthropy.  The 
cause  of  humanity  has   ever  been  ours 


and  our  good  offices  have  been  freely 
exercised  for  the  oppressed  of  the  old 
world.  We  receive  the  immigrant  to 
our  shores,  clothe  him  with  the  rights  of 
life,  liberty  and  happiness,  but  this 
dot^s  not  imply  that  he  should  be  in- 
vested with  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment. The  law  of  public  safety  is  the 
first  law  of  a  nation,  and  if  we  be- 
lieve any  individual  or  class  of  men 
hold  opinions  pernicious  and  hostile  to 
our  institutions,  it  is  our  right  and  the 
right  of  every  American  citizen  to 
refuse  to  support  such  men  for  office. 
It  is  the  reserved  right  of  liberty  and  its 
exereis-e  is  wise  and  just.  And  more, 
no  man  with  all  the  privileges  granted 
him  under  our  laws  can  claim  office  as 
his  right.  It  is  not  his  right,  but 
purely  a  gift  of  the  people,  and  to  be 
conferred  by  the  pe/tple  without  ex- 
posing them  to  the  charge  of  being 
intolerant  or  bigoted.  The  reply 
iari,ely  disarmed  criticism,  and  the 
American  party  took  a  strong  hold 
upon  our  people,  receiving  such  large 
accessions  from  the  other  parties  that 
in  a  few  we-^ks  after  its  organization 
here  it  carried  our  charter  election  by 
a  large  majority.  It  developed  strength 
all  over  the  country,  and  for  three  or 
four  years  it  was  a  prominent  factor 
in  local,  state  and  national  politics. 
If  it  failed  to  bnse  itself  upon  a  sound 
principle  of  political  economy,  it  may 
be  justly  said  of  the  American  party 
that  it  so  accented  a  political  «langer 
that  it  brought  about  changes  in  our 
naturalization  laws  and  secured  a 
higher  stand') rd  of  qualification  for 
office. 

After  the  close  of  the  first  volume, 
Mr.  Wilcoxen  purchased  the  Sherman 
and  Baker  interests  and  continued  the 
sole  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
American  Keveilie  up  to  1859,  when 
the  paper  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Holly  &  Stowoll,  In  profession  Mr. 
Wiiccxen  was  a  lawyer,  having  been 
admitted  to  practice  before  he  assumed 
the  editorship.  After  disposing  of  his 
paper  he  resumed  his  legal  duties  and 
acipiired  a  large  clientaare.  He  was 
always  interested  in  politics,  a  ready 
and    convincing     speaker    at     public 
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gatherings,  and  was  elected  by  his 
party  aud  held  for  years  the  office  of 
County  Judge  and  Surroijate.  In  1876 
he  was  chosen  President  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  Savings  Banis,  holding  this  im- 
portant position  fcr  over  twenty-eight 
years  and  seeing  the  deposits  increase 
from  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
over  a  half  of  a  million.  Retired  from 
active  duties,  be  holds  his  residence 
here,  enjoys  good  health  and  is  es 
teemed  most  highly  by  all  of  our 
citizens. 

The  sale  of  the  American  Reveille 
in  1859  had  been  preceded  by  marked 
events  in  public  life.  These  were 
bringing  about  new  conditions  and 
lines  of  action.  It  was  no  longer  a 
live  question  whether  Americans  of 
native  birth  only  should  be  permitted 
to  hold  office  but  whether  our  institu- 
tions of  free  and  equal  rights  to  all 
men  should  be  upheld.  The  Kansas 
Nebraska  bill  had  broken  down  the 
barrier  to  slavery  extension;  war  had 
been  waged  on  the  fields  of  Kansas, 
and  the  Dred  Scott  decision  had  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that  the  slave 
owner  could  take  his  slave  anywhere 
under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  constitution.  A  danger,  as 
grave  as  any  in  all  our  history,  bad 
risen.  At  the  first  appearance  of  these 
untoward  events,  it  was  felt  deeply 
and  widely  that  some  power  must  be 
interposed.  The  American  party  by 
its  distinctive  creed  was  powerless; 
the  Whig  party  was  timid  and  divided, 
and  nothing  could  meet  the  emergency 
except  a  new  organization  that  could 
speedily  rally  to  its  ranks  men  of  all 
former  affiliations,  who,  realizing  the 
grave  danger  of  the  country,  were 
ready  to  unite  in  resisting  the  schemes 
of  slavery  propagandists.  That  or- 
ganization,— the  Republican  party. — 
came  upon  the  national  theatre  in  '56 
with  its  platform  of  principles  and 
candidates.  Nearly  the  solid  Whig 
press,  the  Anti-Slavery  men  and  most 
of  the  Free  Soilers  supported  the 
ticket.  The  Democrats  had  nomi- 
nated James  Buchanan,  especially  on 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  issue,  which  was 
in  direct  conflict  with  the  Republican 


declaration.  The  Seneca  County 
Courier  heartily  joined  in  the  new 
movement.  The  paper  had  keenly 
felt  the  fetters  of  the  old  party  rule; 
it  had  often  been  chagrined  by  the 
concessions  made  to  the  slave  power; 
it  had  protested  against  the  Fugitive 
Slave  act  that  converted  every  free- 
man of  the  north  into  a  slave  catcher. 
But  now  witn  the  freedom  of  a  new 
departure,  uniting  conscience  and 
party  duty,  the  editor  threw  himself 
into  the  campaign  and  warmly  advo- 
cated the  election  of  Fremont  and 
Dayton.  The  election  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  James  Bnchanan,  though  he 
failed  to  receive  the  popular  majority, 
indeed  the  vote  for  Fremont  was  so' 
unexpectedly  large  that  in  the  victory 
the  South  read  defeat  and  the  passing 
away  of  their  power. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  whole 
phase  of  national  affairs  had  changed 
in  the  past  few  years,  that  new  align- 
ments were  necessary.  The  American 
Reveille  had  no  further  mission,  its 
issue  was  lost  in  momentous  questions, 
and  in  1859  it  passed  to  Holly  & 
Stowell,  and  soon  after  under  the 
name  of  the  Seneca  Falls  Reveille  and 
the  sole  editorship  of  Mr.  Henry 
Stowell  it  came  out  as  a  Douglas 
organ.  The  change  was  important 
in  the  personal  and  political  features 
of  the  paper.  Mr.  Stowell  was  well 
known  as  a  writer  on  social  and  polit- 
ical topics,  and  with  his  bias  the 
relation  chosen  was  natural.  More, 
in  reviewing  the  situation  it  is  pro 
bable  that  he  was  influenced  like 
others  of  anti  Republican  leanings 
and  who  could  see  no  other  peaceful 
solution  of  our  national  troubles,  to 
approve  the  plan  of  Stephen  A.  Doug- 
las by  which  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  was  to  be  left  to  the  people  of 
the  territories  aud  excluded  from  the 
halls  of  Congress.  Douglas  and  Sew- 
ard were  the  foremost  men  in  the  na- 
tion. Each  stood  for  a  principle  and 
at  the  head  of  a  great  political  divis- 
ion. Douglas  was  fearless,  skillful 
and  logical;  Seward,  eloquent  and 
convincing.  Douglas,  holding  as  set- 
tled Ik  law  the  property  status  of   the 
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slave,  reasoned  irresistibly  for  the 
right  of  the  people  of  a  territory  to 
determine  their  (  wn  institutions,  free 
of  Congressional  interference.  Sew- 
ard pushed  these  assunjplions  aside,  in- 
sisting that  not  alone  the  spirit  of  our 
government  but  the  higher  law  of 
conscience  forbade  us  to  regard  slavery 
as  right  either  in  a  legal  or  moral 
sense.  Our  traditions  were  against 
it;  our  ablest  statesmen  had  con- 
demned slavery  as  a  blot  on  our  na- 
tional honor;  we  had  prohibited  the 
importation  of  African  slaves  and  the 
moral  principle  underlying  that  just 
and  humane  policy  was  the  same 
moral  and  commanding  principle  that 
now  impels  us  to  resist  the  taking  of 
slaves  into  our  free  territories.  The 
points  in  the  controversy  were  sharp 
and  bitter,  yet  no  one  for  a  moment 
will  doubt  the  sincerity  and  loyalty 
of  these  two  great  party  leaders  to  the 
Union.  Both  wished  to  save  and  per- 
petuate it,  one  by  construction,  the 
other  by  adhering  to  its  fundamental 
law.  Seward  in  his  person  represented 
the  Republican  principle  and  Doug- 
las the  Democratic,  and  here  as  else- 
where the  line  between  our  papers 
was  clearly  drawn  and  defined. 

Again  both  these  party  leaders  in 
1860  were  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  state  delegates  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  were 
solid  for  Seward.  This  was  the  Re- 
publican feeling  all  over  the  state,  in 
the  east  and  part  of  the  middle  states. 
The  Courier  was  warmly  enlisted, 
and  we  all  looked  on  the  nomination 
of  the  sage  of  Auburn  as  reasonably 
assured,  indeed  no  name  rose  so  high 
before  tne  approaching  convention. 
Yet  ascendant  as  his  star  seemed  to  be, 
there  was  in  conjunction  with  it  a 
fact,  not  weighed  at  the  moment,  that 
was  to  turn  the  convention  to  another 
choice.  Seward  had  enuijciated  "the 
higher  law,"  and  though  everyone 
acquainted  with  him  and  his  views 
knew  perfectly  of  his  fidelity  and 
ability  to  discharge  prudently  and 
wisely  any  trust  confided  to  him, 
there  were  many  in  the  party  who 
professed   doubts   as   to   the  meaning 


and  scope  of  his  new  utterance  and 
asked  the  selection  of  one  whose 
opinions  were  better  understood. 
They  urged  the  existence  of  a  feeling 
of  distrust  that  if  not  heeded  would 
endanger  the  electoral  vote  of  several 
states,  The  argument  turned  the 
convention  and  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
nominated.  Something  of  Lincoln 
was  known  because  of  his  great  de- 
bates with  Douglas,  but  so  surprising 
was  the  outcome  that  a  wave  of  dis- 
appointment swept  over  the  east. 
Many  felt  that  they  could  not  have  it 
so.  Seward  was  their  idol,  and  in 
view  of  his  eminent  ability  and  signal 
service  of  over  twenty  years  they 
could  not  understand  why  he  had 
not  been  nominated.  The  Courier 
as  well  as  every  Republican  here 
shared  in  this  feeling,  but  after  talk- 
ing the  matter  over  in  the  Courier 
office,  learning  more  about  Lincoln 
and  his  achievements  on  the  hustings 
of  Illinois  WC3  came  out  satisfied  that 
if  we  had  not  our  first  choice,  we  had 
a  candidate  every  way  worthy  of  the 
hearty  support  of  every  Republican. 
The  enthusiasm  of  those  days  has 
still  the  power  to  thrill  us;  we  see 
ourselves  gathering  in  groups  on  the 
streets,  busy  in  electioneering  and 
never  so  happy,  as  when  "Wide- 
Awakes"  we  kept  step  to  the  stirring 
music. 

The  Reveille  was  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  candidacy  of  Douglas.  He 
was  the  choice  of  the  paper  and  de- 
servedly so  He  was  the  foremost 
man  in  his  party,  the  one  who  had 
organized  its  victories.  He  had  every 
claim  on  the  nomination.  In  the 
Convention  of  '56  he  had  withdrawn 
to  insure  Buchanan  the  necessary  two- 
th  irds  vote.  Yet  in  his  horoscope 
there  was  an  adverse  influence,  now 
working  to  defeat  him  or  strip  him  of 
the  substance  of  party  honor.  In  the 
discussion  of  the  Lecompton  Slave 
Constitution  he  had  exposed  it  as  a 
fraud  upon  the  people  of  Kansas. 
This  had  incensed  some  Southern  lead- 
ers. While  they  extolled  him  as 
their  Warwick  in  passing  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  bill,    now   that   he   had  de- 
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feated  their  purpose  under  that  bill, 
their  hatred  was  implacable.  Aud 
here  may  be  answered  the  charge 
made  against  Douglas  that  his  purpose 
in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  to 
cultivate  favor  wilh  the  South  and 
advance  his  political  ambitioji.  Had 
this  been  true,  had  he  been  trimming 
for  Southern  votes  it  would  have  been 
the  most  singular  and  inexplicable 
blunder  on  his  part  to  have  taken  any 
hostile  action  against  the  Lecompton 
measure.  But  the  fact  that  he  did 
expose  it  was  not  only  a  refutation  of 
the  charge  but  also  proof  that  he  was 
advocating  a  principle  in  which  he 
believed,  and  wished  to  see  the  people 
of  Kansas  express  freely  and  honestly 
their  will,  whether  they  voted  slavery 
up  or  down.  Hence  opposition  in  the 
Charleston  convention  was  not  unex- 
pected, though  it  was  not  thought  it 
would  go  so  far  as  to  cause  a  split  in  the 
party  and  render  their  success  quile 
impossible.  The  seceders  had  an  aim. 
Of  this  Douglas  was  aware,  not  only 
to  punish  him,  but  to  find  a  pretext 
in  the  election  of  a  Republican  for 
their  treasonable  plottings  Believing 
they  could  exert  no  considerable  in- 
fluence, still  confident  of  his  "popular 
sovereignty"  in  the  middle  and  west- 
ern states,  he  pushed  his  canvass 
vigorously  over  the  country,  speaking 
daily  in  towns  and  cities.  He  passed 
through  our  village,  but  the  cars  did 
not  stop  long  enough  for  him  to  make 
any  address.  The  news  of  his  coming 
had  called  out  some  two  thousand  peo 
pie  who  greeted  him  with  cheers 
and  firing  of  cannon,  as  he  stood  on 
the  platform,  bowing  gracefully  to 
those  who  had  come  out  to  see  and 
wish  him  well.  The  Reveille  was 
ablaze  for  him,  its  columns  filled 
with  appeals  to  every  voter  in  the 
village  aud  county  to  stand  by  the 
"Little  Giant  " 

Thus  the  personal  qualities  and  po- 
litical opinions  of  Seward  and  Doug- 
las determined  the  attitude  and  spirit 
of  our  press  at  this  time, — on  the  eve 
of  our  great  civil  crisis. 

The  campaign  of  '60  closed.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  elected  to  the  Presi- 


dency. The  result  was  not  unex- 
pected. The  men  who  began  the  role 
of  seceders  in  the  Charleston  conven- 
tion had  materially  improved  the 
chances  of  Republican  success.  Either 
by  their  folly  they  had  frittered  away 
their  strength  upon  a  second  and  im- 
possible ticket  or  as  is  most  probable 
they  had  coolly  shaped  their  action 
as  bejit  calculated  to  produce  a  situ- 
ation that  would  favor  their  secret 
purpose.  The  issue  in  the  election 
they  well  understood  was  not  essen- 
tially different  from  that  which  had 
often  entered  previous  campaigns. 
The  views  of  Seward  and  Douglas,  or 
the  declarations  as  set  forth  in  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  indicated  that  the  point 
in  conflict  was  the  old  one  of  slavery 
extension  that  had  been  the  cause  of 
strife  since  1820.  If  not  new,  they 
reasoned  that  it  was  renewtd  under 
different  circumstances,  by  a  party 
which  had  announced  'an  irrepress- 
ible conflict',  and  if  this  party's  can- 
didate were  elected  it  would  supply 
the  only  argument  required  to  inuuce 
their  people  to  act.  Jf  these  men  were 
mad,  there  was  method  in  their  mad- 
ness. At  once  upon  the  election  of 
Lincoln  they  set  their  plans  in  motion. 
State  conventions  were  held  and  resol- 
utions adopted  to  withdraw  from  the 
Union.  They  did  not  wait  to  see  what 
the  incoming  President  would  do,  but 
assisted  by  a  weak  and  pliant  admin- 
istration they  seized  upon  our  arms, 
equipments  and  munitions  of  war  and 
organized  resistance  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

This  was  the  situation,  immediately 
after  the  election,  that  faced  the  coun- 
try. Usually  there  is  in  reserve  a 
power  ample  to  meet  an  emergency, 
and  the  casuist  will  reason  whether 
this  power  in  our  national  life  was  ex- 
ercised in  a  timely  and  suitable  way. 
The  first  attempt  of  secession  would 
have  been  suppressed  had  a  Jackson 
been  in  the  executive  chair.  Had 
public  sentiment,  through  an  united 
pre.ss,  firmly  declared  that  the  will  of 
the  people  as  expressed  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner  must  be  obeyed,  had  a 
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clear,  ringing-  note  of  warning  bepu 
sounded  thai  no  act  of  treason  would 
be  tolerated,  the  fanaticism  of  these 
Southern  men  would  have  been 
quenched  and  the  control  of  atJ'airs 
there  left  in  the  hands  of  Unionists. 
Unfortunately  this  was  a  plane  of 
action  too  hi^h  and  patriotic  for  the 
Udoment.  Very  few  fairly  realized 
what  was  taking  place;  the  campaign, 
bitter  and  criminating,  had  left  a  large 
section  of  the  people  and  press  sore, 
displeased  and  indiffeieut, — only  to  be 
aroused  by  'tlie  stern  facts  of  war.' 

It  was  a  time,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  close  of  the  crisis,  when  the 
press  would  have  to  play  a  most  im- 
portant part.  Its  power  would  tell 
upon  the  destiny  of  the  country,  and 
however  small  and  inappreciable  in 
the  great  arc  might  be  the  segment  of 
our  local  press  it  still  had  a  place  and 
contributed  of  its  influence.  Made 
up  of  two  papers,  educated  in  differ- 
ent schools  of  politics,  each  held  a 
separate  view  point  and  the  sincerity 
and  good  intention  of  one  could  no 
moie  be  questioned  than  of  the  other. 
Again,  in  the  result  of  election,  one 
saw  its  Cfcindidate  and  principles  suc- 
cessful, the  other  had  to  face  defeat 
and  the  joy  that  colored  the  feelings 
of  one  was  in  contrast  with  the  disap- 
pointment experienced  by  the  other. 
The  Courier  could  not  but  be  pleased 
with  the  election  of  Lincoln.  It  had 
labored  earnestly  for  it,  and  now  that 
the  popular  verdict  had  favored  its 
choice  it  was  more  than  gratified.  It 
could  conceive  of  no  possible  reason 
of  complaint  against  the  expressed 
will  of  the  people  When  threats  of 
disunion  were  first  made  it  regarded 
them  as  outbursts  of  passion  that 
would  soon  pass  away,  but  as  soon  as 
these  resolved  themselves  into  acts  of 
secession  it  urged  upon  the  people  and 
administration  the  imperative  duty  of 
jpholding  the  national  authority  and 
of  putting  down  all  lawless  and  trea- 
sonable acts.  The  Reveille  felt  ag- 
grieved and  regarded  the  result  not 
without  misgivings  and  fears.  It  had 
occurred,  as  it  stated,  largely  through 
the  folly  of  its  own  friends.    "For  had 


tlie  Democrats  of  the  South  been  as 
sincere  as  tho.se  at  the  North  in  their 
opposition  to  liepublicanism,  had  they 
entered  the  Charleston  convention 
and  sultmitted  lo  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority and  not  resorted  to  secession, 
the  telegraph  would  not  be  sending 
forth  from  that  section  the  deplorable 
and  alarming  news  which  we  are  re- 
ceiving. Though  in  the  election  of 
Lincoln  we  can  perceive  no  cause  for 
secession  on  the  part  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  still  it  is  most  regrettable 
that  a  sectional  party  vrhose  leaders 
all  along  have  insisted  that  there  is 
'an  irrepressible  conllict'  between  the 
North  and  South,  should  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  government,  and  if  the 
party  hopes  to  avert  the  impending  re- 
volution it  must  satisfy  the  people  that 
the  administration  of  Lincoln  will  be 
governed  by  principles  of  equal  and 
exact  justice  to  all  " 

The  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  did 
not  wait  to  be  satisfied  with  any  pro- 
posal that  Lincoln  might  offer.  They 
had  cast  the  die  and  had  no  thought 
of  retracing  their  course.  The  people 
and  press  of  the  country,  however, 
were  waiting  with  breathless  anxiety 
to  hear  what  Lincoln  would  offer  up- 
on assuming  office.  Of  that  inau- 
gural it  is  only  necessary  to  aay  that 
in  wisdom,  breadth  of  vision,  temper 
and  patriotic  impulse  it  was  worthy 
of  the  man  and  the  mighty  occasion. 
It  swept  away  false  impressions;  it 
arrayed  his  policy  squarely  against 
the  Radicals  and  Abolitionists;  it  as- 
serted that  the  rights  of  every  state 
would  be  sacredly  observed;  it  ap- 
pealed warmly  and  tenderly  to  the 
patriotism  of  the  South.  'You  have 
not  sworn  to  destroy  the  Union,  I 
have  registered  a  vow  to  protect  and 
defend  it.  If  a  conflict  comes  you 
must  be  the  aggressors.  We  are  not 
enemies  but  friends.  We  must  not 
be  enemies.  Though  passion  may 
have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection.' 

The  spirit  of  the  inaugural  im- 
parted itself  to  the  Republican  press. 
It  had  gone  in  concession  to  'the 
verge  of  the  constitution';  it  inspired 
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confidence.  The  Courier  believed  iL 
would  bring  about  a  stronger  and 
more  united  public  sentiment,  a  senti- 
ment that  would  hold  the  border  states 
loyal  to  the  Union  and  restrict  the 
trouble  to  the  cotton  states.  The  Re 
veille  could  see  no  good  likely  to  come 
of  it.  It  had  failed  to  suggest  any 
measure  that  will  relieve  the  nation 
from  its  present  difficulties  or  that 
will  coDciliate  the  Union  men  of  the 
South.  On  the  other  hand  its  pur- 
pose 'to  hold,  occupy  and  possess  the 
property  and  places  belonging  to  the 
government  and  collect  the  duties  on 
imports'  indicates  in  the  present  state 
of  public  affairs  a  determination  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  revolut- 
ionizing the  Federal  government  and 
making  it  an  instrument  of  force  and 
not  of  opinion,  compromise  and  con- 
ciliation. 

Soon  after  Lincoln  assumed  office, 
South  Carolina  announced  that  Major 
Anderson,  commanding  Fort  Sumter, 
must  turn  over  the  fortification  to 
Gov.  Pickens.  Lincoln  refused  to 
haul  down  our  flag,  and  when  it  be- 
came known  that  he  had  despatched 
troops  and  provisions  for  the  garrison. 
South  Carolina  trained  her  cannon 
and  fired  on  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  continuing  the  bombardment 
thirty  hours  when  Major  Anderson 
was  forced  to  surrender.  This  act  of 
South  Carolina  was  wanton  and  in- 
solent; to  refuse  to  allow  the  govern- 
ment to  supply  food  to  its  men  was 
more  inhuman  than  war;  to  fire  upon 
our  flag  was  an  insult,  a  dishonor 
that  no  people  of  any  spirit  would 
submit  to.  The  shot  of  that  rebel  can- 
non resounded  over  the  country,  and 
men  of  all  classes,  forgetting  all  but 
their  love  for  'the  stars  and  stripes' 
sprang  to  arms.  Quickly  they  re- 
sponded to  the  call  of  the  President 
for  75,000  men.  The  state  legislature 
was  in  session  and  immediately  took 
action.  The  feeling  everywhere  in 
city  and  village  was  intense,  demand- 
ing ample  satisfaction  and  refusing  to 
listen  to  any  plea  or  excuse  for  an  un- 
provoked outrage. 

Few  if  any  papers  of  the  strongest 


Southern  sympathy  ventured  any  de- 
fense of  South  Carolina's  act.  The 
Reveille  said;  Civil  war  with  all  its 
terrible  calamities  is  upon  us.  The 
cannonading  of  Fort  Sumter  and  its 
evacuation  by  Maj.  Anderson  have 
absorbed  universal  attention  and 
aroused  the  country  to  a  degree  of  ex- 
citement bordering  on  frenzy.  The 
people  of  the  North  are  arming  for 
the  conflict.  To  put  down  rebellion 
and  sustain  the  government  in  pro- 
tecting the  old,  time  honored  flag  is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen.  All 
of  this  however  might  have  been 
avoided  by  concession  and  concilia- 
tion. Much  as  we  may  deem  the  war 
unwise  and  impolitic,  we  cannot  with- 
hold our  support  and  influence  from 
the  proper  authorities  in  protecting 
the  flag  of  the  country  and  while  do- 
ing so  we  will  not  be  intimidated  by 
threats  or  the  cry  of  treason  from 
keeping  before  the  people  the  real 
cause  of  this  bloody  strife,  its  authors 
and  abettors.  A  week  later  the  Re- 
veille was  even  more  outspoken,  de- 
claring that  tlie  people  of  the  North 
are  anxious  to  punish  this  rebellious 
spirit  and  effectually  crush  it  out. 
The  North  is  not  divided  on  this  all- 
important  que&tion,  and  our  people 
are  willing  and  ready  for  any  suffer- 
ing or  sacrifice  to  save  and  protect  the 
government.  Action  is  now  the 
watchword.  Let  no  one  hesitate  or 
falter  in  this  terrible  crisis,  until  trea- 
son and  rebellion  are  made  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  Federal  government. 

The  war  was  on.  The  hopeful  feat- 
ure was  the  practical  unanimity  of 
the  people  and  press  of  the  North.  To 
this  fact,  aside  from  the  provocation 
of  South  Carolina,  has  been  ascribed 
largely  the  influence  and  example  of 
Douglas.  He   offered   his   services 

frankly  to  Liticoln;  he  stood  by  his 
side  on  the  inaugural  platform  and 
his  presence  and  expression  were  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  that  vast  concourse 
of  people  to  loyally  support  their  duly 
elected  President.  He  declared  pub- 
licly, 'I  deplore  war,  but  if  it  must 
come,  I  am  with  my  country  and  for 
my  country  under  all  circumstances 
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and  in  every  contingency.'  These 
words  were  like  a  clarion  call,  holding 
the  people  and  press  steadily  on  the  ad- 
vancing line  ia  sustaining  the  Union 
cause.  Three  months  after  he  had 
stood  with  Lincoln  at  the  inaugural, 
this  statesman  and  patriot  passed 
away.  A  pillar  of  state  had  fallen! 
Better  for  the  country  had  an  army 
been  lost  on  the  battle  field! 

The  war   was  on.       Each  side  was 
preparing  for  a  trial   at   arms.      The 
South   was  far   better   prepared    than 
the  North.     We  did  not  seem  to  real- 
ize it.     The  cry  was  for  an  advance. 
It  was  made  without  suitable  prepar- 
ation and  the   disaster   of    Bull    Run 
plunged  the   North    into   gloom.      It 
unsealed  the  lips  of  a  few  men    who 
secretly  in  sympathy  with  the  South 
now  talked  openly  of  the  folly  of  the 
war  and  the  impossibility  of  success- 
fully   contending    with    the     South. 
The  words  and   smiles  of  these   false 
prophets  did  not  abate  Northern  cour- 
age and  enthusiasm.     It    was  exceed- 
ingly   annoying   and    irritating,    and 
borne    with  patience  until  there    was 
evidence  that  it  would  not  do  to  tax 
it  farther.      Our  papers  gave  no   en- 
couragement, certainly    not    directly, 
to  any  disloyal  feeling  in  our  midst. 
If  the  gloom  of  these  dark  days  and 
of  others  in  store   for    ua,  dampened 
their  feelings  and    hopes,    there    was 
little  if  any  expression  of  it  in  their 
columns.     The  paper  criticism,  where 
such  was    indulged    in,    was   directed 
particularly  to  the  inadequacy  of  mil 
itary  preparations  to  meet  a  foe  well 
intrenched    and     on    its    own     field. 
The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  was  a  lesson 
to  our  military  men  as  well  as  to  the 
people  and  press.     It  opened  our  eyes 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  conflict  and 
to  the  necessity   of  larger  and  better 
organized  means  with    which   to  con- 
duct  the    war   successfully.      Money 
was  provided  for  the  army  and  navy; 
Congress  soon  called  out  five  hundred 
thousand  volunteers,  and  then  the  real 
business    of    war  began,  succeeded  by 
brighter   days    for    the    Union    army. 
Yet  with  an  army  well  equipped  and 
with  men  as  brave  as  our  own,  victory 


and  defeat  alternated  for  more  than 
three  years, times  when  we  rejoiced  and 
times  when  we  v?ere  sad.     In  the  end 
Northern  courage  and   Northern    re- 
sources triumphed   and  the   Southern 
forces    were  compelled    to  surrender. 
Peace  came  and  with  it  a  restored  and 
vindicated  Union.    Our  surviving  sol- 
diers returned  and   the  press  and  peo- 
ple gave  them  a  hearty  and  grateful 
greeting,    and    paid    honors  to   those 
who  had  given  their  lives  to  the  cause. 
The   civil    war   was  over.     A  deep 
sense  of  relief   was  felt   by    all.     And 
yet    the    thought    of    those    stirring 
scenes  and  events    brought   to  the  pa- 
pers,   as   indeed    it   did    to   others,    a 
feeling  of   satisfaction    that   they  had 
been  permitted    to    take   part  in  them 
and  share  their  inspirations,  responsi- 
bilities and  sacrifices.     They  had  been 
lifted  up  out  of    their  old  selves,  only 
as  an  occasion  of  grave  public  danger 
can  do,    to  mountain   views   of   duty, 
caught   a    higher   and  broader  vision 
and  thus  expanded    in  mind  and  tem- 
pered in  spirit    they    were   better  pre- 
pared with  their  counsel  and  influence 
to  contribute  to   the  task  of  repairing 
the  waste  of  the  war,  of  restoring  and 
bringing    back    again    into    harmony 
the  complex  but  now  disordered  parts 
of  our  general  government.     It  was  a 
time  of  a  new  departure,  of  closing  an 
old   and   commencing   a  new  service. 
Mr.  Isaac  Ful  er  had  a  feeling  of   this 
nature.     He   had   been    the  editor  of 
the   Courier   for   twenty  eight   years, 
save  a    few    short    intervals,    and  it 
seemed  now  at  the  close  of  the  war  as 
if  his  term  of  enlistment  were  over  and 
he  could  take  his  honorable  discharge 
from    editorial    service.     The  Courier 
then  passed  to  the  control  of  S^'lvester 
Pew,    who    had    been  connected  with 
the  paper  since  1851  in   charge  of    the 
job   department.     With    him    during 
the  following  twelve   or    fifteen  years 
were  associated  either    as  part  owners 
or  on  the   stafi",    Horace    W.    Knight 
and  Col.  Arthur  S.    Baker.     The  pol- 
icy   of    the    paper    was    in    no    wise 
changed;     it  continued    a    firm    and 
staunch  advocate  of  Republican  prin- 
ciples,  sustaining  warmly   the   party 
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in  its  measures  of  reconstruction  and 
finance,  in  its  efforts  through  legisla- 
tion to  encourage  confidence  and  ac- 
tivity along  every  line  of  industry 
and  noake  the  country  prosperous 
and  content.  In  the  editorial  work 
Mr.  Baker  found  a  task  congenial  to 
his  taste  and  "cut  out"  for  his  talent 
and  training.  He  was  a  natural 
journalist.  For  a  time  he  had  been 
associated  with  Gilbert  Wilcoxeu  in 
conducting  the  American  Reveille; 
he  then,  upon  the  call  of  the  govern- 
ment for  men,  entered  the  United 
States  service,  soon  by  his  ability  he 
was  appointed  on  the  staff  of  General 
Martindale,  giving  him  the  military 
charge  of  the  Capitol.  After  the  war 
he  resumed  his  profession,  taking  edi- 
torial management  of  the  Courier,  in 
which  he  continued  for  several  years 
Mr.  Baker  was  a  ready,  fluent  writer, 
clear  in  his  perceptions  and  vigorous 
in  his  thought,  and  imparted  to  the 
leaders  and  locals  of  the  paper  a  spice 
and  interest  that  pleased  and  increased 
its  many  readers.  Along  in  about 
1882  Mr.  A.  H.  Comstock  became  the 
owner  and  editor  of  the  paper.  He 
came  from  the  east  with  the  best  in- 
tentions of  making  the  paper  first- 
class  and  satisfactory  to  all,  but  un- 
acquainted with  the  currents  and 
counter-currents  at  play  here,  he  fell 
into  a  course  that  created  friction  and 
dispute.  At  the  time  the  party  was 
in  a  state  of  transition,  passing  from 
leadership  into  boss  or  organization 
rule.  The  primaries  were  becoming 
simply  places  to  endorse  the  will  of  a 
few  politicians,  who  constituted  them- 
selves "the  machine"  and  dictated 
nominations  and  the  making  up  of 
delegations.  It  was  a  state  of  affairs 
on  a  small  scale  like  that  witnessed 
within  the  last  few  months  in  our 
great  cities  where  a  machine  organi- 
zation usurped  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, seized  municipal  power  and  ex- 
ploited it  for  selfish  and  personal  ends 
The  condition  here  became  intolerable, 
and  a  purpose  was  soon  formed  to 
break  it  up.  Mr.  Comstock  was  less 
to  blame  than  his  instigators  and  abet- 
tors;    it  was  rumored  that  he  wished 


to  sell  out  and  a  proposition  was  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  the  purchase  of  his 
paper  as  the  easiest  and  best  way  of 
bringing  about  a  reform  in  party 
management.  The  moment,  however, 
the  "Stalwarts'  heard  of  it,  not  only 
was  the  coterie  thrown  into  a  fever  of 
excitement  but  forced  to  do  one  thing 
or  the  other.  Mr.  Comstock  was 
heartily  tired  of  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  determined  to  sell  out  and 
they  must  take  the  paper  or  he  would 
accept  the  outside  proposition.  It 
was  a  "big  tug"  for  the  Stalwarts 
but  after  desperate  efforts  they  raised 
"the  wind"  and  retained  control  of 
the  paper,  soon  after  putting  Charles 
T.  Andrews  in  charge  of  it  as  editor. 
The  opposition,  factiously  styled 
"Half  Breeds"  by  the  simon-pures 
started  in  1884  the  Seneca  Falls  Jour- 
nal. They  revived  the  name  of  the 
first  paper  published  in  the  village 
and  with  it  sought  to  revive  purer 
and  more  just  methods  of  party  ac- 
tion. The  paper  started  otf  with  good 
auspices  under  the  editorship  of  N.  B. 
Stevens  and  steadily  won  favor  with 
the  public,  taking  its  place  as  an  es- 
tablished journal  in  the  village  and 
county.  The  Courier  under  Mr.  An- 
drews was  well  and  ably  edited,  and 
had  it  had  less  of  the  "organization 
element"  in  it  and  more  of  a  desire  to 
regard  the  will  of  iho  rank  and  file  of 
the  party,  its  service  would  have  been 
of  a  higher  and  more  effective  charac- 
ter. Mr.  William  V.  VanRenneslear 
succeeded  Mr.  Andrews,  conducting 
the  paper  for  a  short  time,  when  in 
1903  it  was  purchased  by  the  Journal. 
The  two  papers  were  consolidated 
under  the  name  of  the  Seneca  County 
Courier-Journal.  Mr.  William  J, 
Pollard  became  the  editor  and  has 
continued  in  that  importint  officeever 
since,  discharging  the  duties  ably  to 
the  party  and  satisfactorily  to  the 
many  readers  and  patrons  of  the  pa- 
per. Mr.  Pollard  is  careful  and 
thoughtful  in  his  utterances,  public 
spirited  and  alive  to  whatever  will 
serve  the  interests  of  our  place,  and 
these  qualities  supported  by  his  ability 
as  a  writer  and   thinker   have  given 
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the  paper  a  wide  infl.uen<30  and  strong 
hold  on  public  coafidencf^  and  m;ide  it 
one  of  the  best,  most  iuflueatiul  and 
prosperous  in  the  county. 

The  Seneca  Falls  Rev^eille  has  un- 
dergone no  change  in  47  years.  Mr. 
Henry  Stowell  bought  the  paper  in 
1859  and  has  ever  since  been  its  editor 
and  proprietor.  He  is  the  Dean  of 
the  editorial  faculty  of  the  county. 
A  long  and  varied  service  has  been 
his,  in  which  he  has  been  a  p:^rt  in 
some  of  the  nio^t  exciting  and  impor- 
tant events  in  our  history.  He  has 
seen  our  villatje  grow  up  and  prosper, 
our  industries  enlarge  and  multiply, 
felt  the  force  of  the  current  that  was 
sweeping  us  on  and  contributed  to 
our  public  spirit,  lending  a  ready  hand 
to  every  enterprise  that  would  increase 
our  prosperity.  The  great  ambition  of 
Mr.  Stowell  ha^  been  to  make  his  pa- 
per one  of  tMe  best  fiimily  and  politi- 
cal journals  in  the  state.  To  this  end 
he  has  given  of  his  time  and  effort  un- 
sparingly, carefully  preparing  his 
leaders  and  scrutinizing  every  item 
that    appears    in    its    columns.       Of 


strong  political  convictions  he  has 
been  active  and  constant  all  these  years 
in  his  efforts  to  promote  the  interests  of 
his  party.  A  feature  of  the  paper,  un- 
usual and  most  worthy,  has  be'^n  the 
interest  shown  in  historical  matters. 
No  one  can  read  the  files  without  being 
impressed  with  the  deep  and  earnest 
desire  of  the  editor  to  preserve  what 
has  been  of  value  and  importance  in 
our  history,  indeed  its  files  are  one  of 
the  main  sources  t»  which  we  go  to 
learn  of  early  events  and  of  our  first 
settlers. 

In  writing  of  the  Soueca  Falls 
Press,  it  has  been  our  desire  to  gain 
all  possibJe  information  and  then  deal 
with  it  frankly  and  fairly;  more  from 
a  public  and  political  view-point  as 
best  calculated  to  bring  out  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  our  press.  The 
articles  do  not  claim  to  bo  perfect  or 
make  up  at  the  most  more  than  a 
sketch,  insomuch  as  many  facts  per- 
sonal and  impersonal  are  not  avail- 
able which  should  appear  in  a  full 
history. 


An  Historical  Sketch  of  Horace  Silsby* 


BY  MISS  CLRIABEL  TELLER. 


Mr.  Horace  C.  Silsby  is  the  pioneer 
manufacturer  ot  Seneca  Falls,  and  one 
of  the  old  residents.  He  was  bora  iu 
Suffield.  Conn.,  May  3,  1817.  He  is 
the  seventh  in  line  of  descent  from 
Henry  Silfeby  who  came  frotu  North- 
ampton, Enffiand,  swd  settled  in  Saleui, 
Mass.,  in  1629.  His  line  can  be  traced 
in  England  back  to  the  year  1600 ;  and 
it  is  claimed  that  the  Silsbysi  oaaie  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror 
in  the  eleventh  century. 

Mr.  Siisby's  family  removed  to  New 
York  State  in  the  summer  of  1817,  the 
year  of  his  birth,  and  settled  at  West 
Bloomfield,  Ontario  county,  and  shortly 
after  in  Mendon,  Mouro«  county. 

Mr.  Silsby  may  be  sfiid  to  be  born  of 
a  race  of  blacksmiths,  for  his  f«ther 
and  four  uncles  were  all  skillful 
workers  in  the  art  of  Vulcan.  Seth 
Silsby,  his  father,  was  one  of  the  most 
intelligent  practical  workers  iu  this 
craft  in  the  whole  country.  He  was 
the  first  man  in  America  who  made  a 
chopping  axe  cut  of  cast  st«fel  and 
welded  cast  steel  to  iron  by  means  of 
borax  Previous  to  this  all  axes  were 
made  by  welding  Engiiah  blister  steel 
to  iron  with  yellow  sand. 

Mr.  Sil8t)y  came  to  Seneca  F«lls  in 
1836,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided. 
There  was  no  railroad  then,  nor  any 
thought  of  it  for  Seneca  Falls.  The 
state  had  taken  the  canal  of  the  Seneca 
Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  made 
improvements  in  the  locKs,  but  the 
system  of  dame  to  produce  the  water 
power  now  so  available  was  then  un- 
known. 

In  1839,  Mr.  Silsby  married  Miss 
Phoebe  M.  Burt  of  Mendon.  They 
had  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom 
only  two,  the  two  youngest  sons,  are 
now  living.    Three  of  his  sons  served 


through  the  Civil  War.  His  grand 
father  Julius  Silsby  was  a  so'dier  iu 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  and  died  iu 
Monroe  County  in  1830. 

Mr.  Silsby  thus  writes  of  early  days 
in  Seneca  Fails: 

"In  the  wiatsjr  of  1835  6,  my  brother 
William  Silsby  and  brother-in-law 
William  Wheeler,  after  visiting  several 
places  in  the  state,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Seneca  Fails  was  the  best 
location  for  the  business  we  intended 
to  establish,  viz:  the  manufacture  of 
cast  Hteel  chopping  axt  s,  cast  feteel  mill 
picks  and  steps  and  points,  and  we 
therefore  purchased  a  lot  ou  the  corner 
of  Dey  and  Wall  str'  ets,  and  water 
power  from  the  Dey  Race.  When  the 
purchfise  was  made  there  was  no  build- 
ing upon  the  Dey  Race  north  of  the 
Seneca  River  bridge  at  the  foot  of  Fail 
sti'eet  except  a  barn  and  a  large  corn 
crib.  The  barn  was  removed  and  the 
corn  crib  converted  into  a  co'il  crib 
which  was  moved  into  a  lot  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Dey  and  Wall  streets;  later 
tenements  were  erected  on  the  lot 
which  is  siill  owued  by  me.  The  pur- 
chase of  the  Deys  was*  one  twentieth  of 
the  power  of  the  Dey  R^ce  and  two 
small,  one  story  buildings,  located 
some  fifty  or  sixty  fee'  north  of  and 
below  the  Seneca  River  bridge. 

The  shop  was  built  for  us  by  Benja- 
min Pitcher,  and  wa"?  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  on  April  1,  1836.  Joseph 
Metcaif  was  to  furnish  brick  from  his 
brickyard  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
village  Charcoal  for  welding  was 
brought  from  Junius,  and  carted  into 
Seneca  Falls,  about  ei&ht  miles.  My 
brother  and  my  brother-in-law  were 
both  practical  mechanics,  and  Leonard 
Farnsworth  and  one  Clark  were  black 
smiths,  which  gave  four  forges.     Th 
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original  shop  is  now  located  near  the 
river  bnck  of  Wall  street  and  is  usfd 
by  the  villnge  for  a  storehouse.  Most 
ot  the  axes  were  sold  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  wRttr  power  was  inyuffici<nt, 
and  we  found  that  one-twealieth  would 
not  run  lioth  grinding  and  iitii>hin|J', 
and  were  obli<xed  to  grind  in  the  day 
time  and  tinish  at  night.  Next  year 
we  hired  power  from  the  bfisement  of 
the  cotton  factory  located  on  the  Bas- 
eoni  rnce,  then  und«r  the  maaagemeot 
of  Hezekiah  Kelly.  The  present 
ow-.erahip  of  tbe  water  power  is  that 
to  me  (ind  to  The  American  Fire  En- 
gine Company  beloiig  eleven-twentieths 
of  tiie  Dey  Rrcc,  seven-twentieths  to 
be  dtawu  helow  the  Seneca  River 
bridge,  and  1  oami  one-twentieth  on  the 
south  side  of  the  bii'ige  bounded  by  'he 
abutments  of  the  bridge 

At  that  tini^^  Trtbor  Potter  kept  nn 
oyster  and  coffee  saloon  at  Mechnnicj^ 
Hall,  sitUi'.te  where  Mr.  Isenman's 
store  now  is;  it  was  the  only  .-laloon  in 
town  at  that  time,  but  no  intoxicants 
w(  re  sold.  The  Fr.inklin  house  on  the 
south  side  of  the  rivev;  the  Seneca 
House  a':  the  northwest  corner  of  Bav- 
ard  Jind  Ovid  streets;  the  Clinton 
House,  afterwards  the  Hoag  House; 
and  the  Globe  Hotel,  now  the  Stanton 
H "Use  were  the  only  pmces  wherw  in- 
toxicntittg  liquors  were  sold  There 
was  no  b  >rber  shop  on  this  side  of  the 
river,  the  on^y  one  being  on  Bridge 
street,  and  still  used  for  that  purpose. 
The  next  year  1837,  was  a  dinnstrous 
one  for  Seneca  Falls.  The  govern, 
ment  suspended  specie  payment  and 
the  circulating  mi'dium  was  made  up 
of  indiviiiual  shiuplasters  issued  by 
Erastu^  Partridge,  C.  L.  Hoskins, 
Tabor  Potter  and  others.  There  were 
many  failures.  Mr.  Bement,  who  had 
a  cnrriage  shop  where  the  old^' -Stone 
Shop"  wa?,  failed  andewen  to  Buffalo 
Origen  Stores,  one  of  the  prineipnl 
dry  goods  mj^rchants.  located  on  the 
east  corner  of  Fall  and  Ovid  streets, 
failed  and  went  to  Lockport  Gay  & 
Ogden  were  hardware  merchants  ; 
James  Gay  went  to  Cincinnati  and  Og- 
den went  to  Rochester. 
Brother  William  was  so  discouraged 


at  the  outlook  for  the  second  year  that 
he  left  town  and  started  a  shop  at 
Corning.  N.  Y.  Ansel  Btscom  had 
charge  of  the  laying  out  of  the  village 
of  Cor.img.  bwiug  employed  by  Erastua 
Corning,  the  president  of  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad.  The  discovery 
of  cituminuus  cohI  about  this  time  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  convenience  of 
transporting  it  into  New  Yorlj  state  at 
this  point,  was  the  occHsion  of  the 
foundi.jg  of  Corning.  This  bitumin- 
ous or  iJlosburg  coal  was  uss'd  to  weld 
cast  steel  to  iron,  thus  doing  away  with 
with  the  use  of  chtuooa). 

The  tirst  house  I  owned  was  tbe  one 
on  P^irk  strecit  next  to  the  Manse, 
bought  of  Mr.  Matthews,  a  Methodist 
exhorler,  the  purcha.se  price  being  paid 
ill  axe-i  manufactured  by  me.  I  moved 
into  my  present  residence  in  1852. 
This  house  was  built  in  1833  by  An- 
thony Dey ;  it  was  the  tirst  good  brick 
hou.se  builc  in  Seneca  Falls. 

Anotb»-r  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment occurred  in  1857,  causing  distress 
here  as  elsewhere." 

Wtien  Willium  Sllsby  and  Mr. 
Wheeler  m^ved  west,  H.  C.  Silsby 
bouglit  the  interest  of  General  Senter 
M.  Giddings  in  the  commercial  stores 
on  the  Sharps'  corner.  Soon  after  he 
entered  tlie  hardware  trade,  where 
Story  &  Strong  now  are,  and  at  various 
times  had  for  partners  and  associates. 
Major  Abel  Downs,  a  gentleman  named 
Synder,  one  of  the  original  surveyors 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad, 
George  B.  Daniel-i,  William  Lang- 
worthy  and  Hiram  Burt.  Because  of 
other  business  interests  Mr.  Silsby  sold 
his  interest  in  the  hardware  trade  in 
1860. 

Years  ago,  Whiting  Race  occupied 
Dey's  Island,  or  what  was  known  as 
''Goo.se  pasture"  which  was  located 
nearly  in  the  center  of  the  village,  as  a 
lumber  yard.  The  island  embraces 
about  five  acres,  and  lies  between  the 
river  and  the  large  race-way  which, 
at  that  time,  was  used  solely  to  fur- 
nish water  power  for  Chamberlain's 
mills.  Only  a  portion  of  the  island, 
however,  was  necessary  for  Mr.  Race's 
business.     Silsby  &  Race  had  been  en- 
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gaged  in  manufacturing  in  the  old 
'•Stooe  Siiop"  on  Ovid  street,  several 
descriptions  of  iron  goods,  iucludiui? 
pumps,  stove-plates,  and  the  famous 
stove  regulator,  which  brought  so 
much  litigation  as  to  the  validity  of 
the  pateut,  for  which  Mr.  Sil-.by  had  to 
pay  what  wan  then  a  la?."<j:e  fortune 
In  1845.  they  bought  Dey's  island  with 
the  water  power,  and  moved  iheir  busi- 
ness itvto  a  large  shop  erected  on  the 
lower  ijart  of  the  i.-'land,  taking  water 
from  the  nice  to  run  their  machinery. 
In  two  or  three  years  they  were 
cramped  for  roooj.  and  erected  a  iai'ge 
frame  shop  sp;'iuniug  the  race,  wldch 
is  still  standing,  beinsr  the  only  frame 
buildiufi:  among  the  permanent  struct- 
ures oa  the  island.  Buildings  of  sub- 
stantial character  aud  handsoa^e  appear- 
ance were  erected  as  the  business  in- 
creased and  the  need  for  them  arose 
until  they  covered  almot>t  the  entire 
area  of  the  island.  la  1878,  a  fire  de- 
stroyed three  of  tue  buildin:2;s,  by 
which  the  company  sustained  a  loss  of 
$40,000,  but  hlter  the  tire  they  rcbui  t 
much  larger  and  better  than  before, 
constructing  fire  proof  wjUIs  between 
the  rooms  and  the  tire  proof  doors  con- 
necting the  rcorjis,  and  extended  pipeii 
and  hydrants  all  around  the  outside  of 
the  bui'.diug. 

The  water  snpply  of  the  Seneca 
River  has  at  times  been  found  to  be 
unreliable,  not  affording  sulficieut 
power  to  run  the  works,  con?t'quently 
recourse  has  been  had  to  steam  power. 

In  1863,  Birdsall  Holly,  who  wa-^ 
the  inventor  of  the  elliptical  rotnry 
pump  and  eugine.  whoafierwL'irdeBtab 
lished  the.  Holly  Water  Works  system, 
and  who  was  the  mechanical  engineer, 
was  admitted  te  partnership,  the  firm 
name  being  Silsby,  Rnce  &  Holiy. 

In  1864,  the  Holly  rotary  pump  was 
inveuted.  At  that  time  the  attention 
of  the  public  was  being  attracted  to 
various  experiments  in  the  construction 
of  the  steam  fire  engine,  and  Mr.  Silsby 
thought  that  the  Holly  patent  conld 
be  applied  to  steam  fire  engines,  povver 
pumps  and  steam  pumps;  and  upon 
experiment  it  proved  to  be  successful, 
and    in    1856,    the    firm    commenced 


tht'ir  manufacture  with  this  appliance. 

In  the  yerir  1856,  the  first  Silsby 
Rotary  steamer  was  presented  to  the 
public,  the  first  steam  fire  engine  of 
any  kiod  'whatever  made  in  rhe  United 
States  having  be«n  brought  out  onlj'^ 
three  years  previous.  This  rotary 
engine  was  on  exhibition  nt  the  Cryst  il 
Palace  in  New  York;  but  it  was  an 
experimental  machine,  was  a  fniiure 
aud  was  brought  back  here  and  broken 
up. 

In  1858-9,  the  "Long  John"  was 
built;  it  was  a  ponderous  aod  tre- 
mendous structure  which  followed  out 
the  idna  then  prevalent  that  sveam  was 
dsngerous  and  you  muet  build  i'  on  a 
sure  foundation.  It  is  characteristic 
of  the  progress  of  invention  that  the 
engines  now  tui'ned  out  weigh  less 
than  half  as  much  as  the  pioneer  did. 
But  it  is  also  a  .significant  evidence  of 
the  solidity  of  their  claims  for  super- 
iority that  their  firat  successful  steam 
fire  entiae  was  in  commisyion  in  Chic 
ago  for  more  :hati  fourteen  yeass,  with 
only  such  changes  as  mnde  it  less  un- 
wieldy and  more  acceptable  to  modern 
taste. 

Thus,  it  will  be  sefn  that  Mr.  Silsby 
was  literally  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
manufacture  of  steam  fire  eu^ined. 
He  was  also  the  fir^t  to  produce  a 
practical  and  f.uiccerisful  one. 

In  the  year  1855,  Mr.  Sihby  bought 
out  the  iuterests  of  his  partners. 
Washburn  Race  assumed  the  stove 
regulator  business,  and  Birdsnll  Holly 
went  to  Lockport.  In  1856.  Mr.  Silsby 
formed  a  partnership  with  Mr.  Edward 
Mynderse  and  Mr.  John  Shoemaker, 
the  firm  name  being  Silsby,  Myucterse 
&  Co.,  Mr.  Shoemaker  being  a  silent 
partner,  who  lived  in  the  wrst.  There 
was  associated  with  them  Mr.  Merton 
R.  Clapp,  the  inventor  of  the  piston 
engines.  Mr.  Silsby  was  an  advocate 
of  the  rotury  principle,  while  Mr.  Myn- 
derse  was  an  advocate  of  the  piston 
engine.  But  one  piston  engine  was 
built,  and  in  1860,  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved, Messrs.  Mynderse  and  Shoe- 
maker retiring,  and  Mr.  Silsby  carry- 
ing on  the  businfiss.  What  he  con- 
tended with   in   this  venture  for   the 
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next  ten  years  in  financial  cmbflrrass- 
meuls  and  obstructions  would  have 
broken  the  heahh  and  courage  of  jmy 
other  man  than  H.  V.  Silsby.  Later  his 
sons,  Horace,  Charles  T.  am'.  William 
►5.  becf.me  ftciive  members  of  the  Silsby 
IVJaiiufacturing  Company,  Mr.  H.  C. 
Silnb)'  conciuniiJg  to  iiave  <;eneral 
supervision  of  the  work^,  which  bore 
his  name  and  the  impress  of  his  rare 
business  genius  and  indomitnb'e  will, 
u:  til  1891,  who)i  he  resigned  his  active 
cares  of  the  basinasa  to  the  officers  of 
the  Aiueric-an  Firvi  Engine  Cotupany, 
in  wh.ch  hu  ret;iined  a  larie  iaserest 
atid  in  which  his  three  sous  were  active 
and  iiiliuentisl  managers. 

The  Island  Works  was  one  of  the 
most  corapiete  niaiiuf-ictnring  estabiish- 
meuis  in  the  world.  If.  grew  with  the 
necessity  for  growth,  aud  in  extent  as 
well  as  in  the  scope  of  m-  ch'ulcal 
appliances  for  its  allotted  work  it  was 
without  a  rival.  The  works  were  fully 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  mach 
inery,  noli)ing  which  would  ensure 
mosi  perfect  results  being  too  expen- 
sive to  find  favor  with  the  Silsbys. 
The  highest  grade  of  mechauicnl  skill 
was  requited  in  these  works.  The  var- 
ious mechanical  departments  were 
under  the  supervision  of  the  b«st 
mechanics  they  could  crap'oy,  many 
of  whom  spent  their  life  and  best  ener- 
gies there.  The  Silsby  ManufacUir- 
ing  Compau)'  ever  appreciated  worth 
and  genius  in  their  employes,  evidenced 
by  many  substsntial  tokens;  and  it 
was  a  fsct  largely  commented  upon 
that  there  were   more   old    men — men 


who  had  grown  grey  in  its  service — 
on  its  payroll  thjin  in  any  other  estab- 
lislm  ent  in  the  country. 

In  1891,  the  Sil-iby  Manufactnririg 
Comp.Huy,  aud  compnuies  manufactur- 
ing t;iapp  &  Jones,  the  Ahrens  and 
the  Button  enaines  became  the  Amer- 
ican Fire  Engine  Coiupany;  and  in 
1900  this  company  becan-.o  p^rt  of  the 
luiernational  Fire  Eo(,^ine  Comp;iuy, 
composed  of  practically  all  companies 
manufacturing  fire  apparatus.  The 
business  has  since  been  re-orsfanized 
under  the  ua'^e  of  American  LiFrauce 
Fire  Engine  Company. 

It  is  not  flftifcery  to  say  that  Mr.  Sils- 
by'a  hushiess  achieveaients  ai'e  more 
closely  allied  with  the  history  of  Seneca 
F'fil's  and  have  done  more  to  give  our 
villag'f  a  world-wide  reputation  than 
tho>'«  of  !vny  other  man  who  can  be 
named.  He  has  ever  been  a  vigorous 
defender  of  the  water  power  rights,  and 
h?.8  eojbarkef!  upon  many  long  and  coui- 
plioated  litigations  and  expended  large 
sums  of  money  in  defense  of  his  own 
and  others'  rights ;  and  has  always 
contended,  even  though  alone,  for  the 
preservRtiou  of  Seneca  Falls  water 
rights  for  the  building  up  of  the  town. 
He  has  always  boen,  in  the  midst  of 
his  wearying  and  vexatious  cares,  a 
pu'dic  spirited  man.  His  individual 
cflorts  and  his  purse  have  ever  been 
available  for  the  advancj-raent  of  muni- 
cipnl,  church  or  social  interests.  His 
influence  has  always  been  for  the  best 
interests  of  the  village,  and  progressive 
in  a  hi^h  degree. 


Recollections  of  Alexander  H.  Nichols, 


BY  FRRD  TELLER. 


If  any  one  should  say  to  you  that 
there  was  a  person  living  to-day,  wlio 
traded  with  our  flryt  pioneer  store- 
keeper and  first  perinaneut  settler, 
Lawrence  Van  Cleef ;  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  personal  appearance 
and  evei-y  day  characteristicB  of  Wil- 
helmus  Mynderae,  our  tirst  resident 
laud  owner  and  land  agent  for  ttie  lauds 
that  conapnse  most  of  the  present  town 
of  Seneca  Falls  ;  who  was  ferried  across 
the  lake  by  our  first  Cayuga  Lake  ferry- 
nian  Jasnes  Beunet  who  came  here  in 
1789;  you  would  deem  the  statement  an 
incrednble  one. 

Yet,  there  is  living  to-day  a  little 
over  two  miles  from  our  meeting  place 
to  night  such  a  gentleman  in  the  person 
of  Alexander  H.  Nichols. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  born  in  Morristown, 
Morris  couaty,  New  Jersey,  on  the 
25th  ot  November,  1810. 

His  ancestors  on  his  father's  side 
emigrfited  from  Holland,  and  settled 
near  Hagerstown,  Maryland,  near 
which  place  his  father,  Amos  Nichols 
was  born  on  the  13th  day  of  Match, 
1768. 

On  his  mother's  side  his  ancestors 
were  of  English  descent  and  his  mother 
Olive  Halsey  was  born  at  Morristown, 
Morris  county.  New  -Tersey  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1778. 

Shortly  after  their  marriage,  his 
parents  decided  to  emigraie  to  Central 
New  York  and  in  the  spring  of  1812 
came  overland  by  wagons  with  their 
possessions  and  family.  Arriving  on 
the  east  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  they 
found  that  the  Cayuga  bridge  had  not 
yet  been  entirely  completed,  the 
west  end  and  the  approach  thereto  not 
yet  being  ready  for  travel.  One  of  the 
master  builders  (a  term  they  used  to 
designate  boss  carpenters  in  those  days) 


was  Jason  Smith  the  father  of  the  old- 
est minister  in  Seueca  county,  Eev. 
Pulaski  E.   Smith. 

Eugagiijg  the  services  of  James  Ben- 
nett the  veteran  ferryman  who  was 
again  running  the  ferry  duriug  the  bus- 
peusiou  of  travel  over  the  bridge,  the 
family  and  their  b(  longings  were 
laiided  upon  this  side  of  the  lake  just 
south  oi  Bridgeport. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  Nichols  acquired 
title  to  farm  lands  immediately  north 
of  and  adjoining  the  town  of  Seueca 
Falls.  Tuese  lauds  are  divided  from 
this  town  by  the  road  since  known  as 
the''State  Road"  leading  eastward  to 
and  across  the  "Free  Bridge."  The 
r<jad  leading  south  from  Tyre  to  Sen- 
eca Falls  also  runs  along  this  property 
on  the  west.  This  p'ace  or  four  cor- 
ners where  these  roads  croiss  has  been 
known  for  a  great  many  years  as 
"Nichols  Corners." 

There,  a  short  distance  from  either 
roftd  and  convenient  to  travel  from 
either  direction,  they  built  their  habit- 
ation and  reared  their  family.  lo  that 
home  and  upon  these  lands,  Mr.  Alex 
Nichols,  as  he  is  commonly  known,  has 
since  continuously  resided  for  the  pnst 
ninety-two  years  which  I  think  is  longer 
than  any  one  I  ever  heard  of  as  resid- 
ing at  any  one  place  in  the  county. 

The  lands  taken  up  in  1812  have 
been  so  worked  and  the  returns  so 
husbanded  that  they  have  brought 
the  purchaser  and  his  descendant,  the 
present  owner,  a  rich  inheritance.  Mr. 
Nichols  is  at  present  the  largest  owner 
of  cultivated  lands  in  his  nstive  tovvn. 
His  residence  is  a  large  and  commo- 
dious brick  building  of  rich  and  impos- 
ing appearance  with  finely  appointed 
lawns  and  grounds,  the  farm  building 
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roomy  and  up-to-date  and  the  lands  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  upon  a  pleasnnt 
day  in  the  latter  part  of  summer  a'^out 
a  year  ago  of  sit«in.i?  upon  the  south 
veranda  of  Mr.  Nichols  plessantly  sit- 
uated home  and  listenioo;  to  his  inter- 
esting; reuiiniscenccs  of  early  days  and 
pioneer  events  in  the  history  of  Seneca 
Falls.  As  the  eve  looked  aw«y  to  the 
southeast  over  undulating  billows  of 
wood  lands  thnt  sloped  away  down  to 
the  basin  where  the  waters  of  fair  Cay- 
uga, marked  by  a  blue  haze  upon  the 
horizon,  lay  screened,  the  scene  cer- 
tainly was  one  of  the  richest  pastorial 
beauty. 

As  I  listened  it  seemed  almost  as 
though  time  in  its  flight  had  turned 
back  and  that  the  twentieth  and  a  good 
share  of  the  nineteenth  century  h:id 
dropped  away  and  we  were  back  again 
upoa  the  borders  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Think  of  that  cleaving  in  the  wilder- 
ness— for  it  was  but  little  l83s~as  it 
was  in  1812  when  this  man  and  his 
people  caiue  here.  Bat  a  little  more 
than  a  score  of  cabins  and  rudely  con- 
structed houses  and  crowding  around 
it  the  silent  unbroken  forest.  The 
span  of  one  long  life.  At  one  end  the 
fountain  head  of  our  existence  as  a 
community  with  none  of  the  conven- 
iences and  hardly  the  necessities  of  life 
at  this  end,  the  twentieth  century  and 
all  the  advantages  of  modern  advance- 
ment. 

The  wofds  had  been  cut  away  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  river  a  few  rods 
in  width  sufficient  for  the  travel  over 
the  stnge  road.  Along  it  mostly  on  the 
north  side  of  Fall  street,  aa  Mr,  N'chols 
grew  to  manhood,  were  the  two  or 
three  taverns,  blncksmith  shops,  and 
general  stores.  The  locks  in  the  river 
had  not  yet  been  built.  North  and 
south  a  simular  road  had  been  opened. 
These  roads  in  those  early  days  ran  up 
over  steep  hilla  and  down  into  deep 
ravines  and  over  river  beds  without 
much  grading  pretty  much  as  it  was 
when  it  left  the  hands  of  the  Creator. 

After  going  down  the  Ovid  street 
hill  to  the  bridge  which  was  but  a  few 


feet  above  the  water  and  mounting  the 
steep  hill  to  the  top  at  Bayard  street, 
you  still  had  a  choice  of  hills  as  there 
was  anoher  hollow  and  hill  in  front  of 
you  going  south  and  another  going 
west  on  Bayard  street.  To  the  east  was 
quite  a  ravine  ju9t  east  of  Washington 
street.  "Snake  Hill  Hollow"  since 
known  as  ''Beach's  Hollow"  was  a  par- 
ticularly steep  and  treacherous  one  be- 
fore the  hills  on  each  side  had  been  cut 
away.  In  all  directions  oar  community 
seemed  to  he  made  up  of  hills,  hollows 
and  high  places.  The  ride  down  the 
Jeclivity  on  one  side  and  up  to  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  the  other  side  of  some  of 
these  hills  is  something  we  don't  find 
in  this  neighborhood  in  these  days. 

the  first  log  structure  u<ed  by  the 
Presbyterians  as  a  church  is  remem- 
bered by  Mr.  Nichols  as  having  stood 
upon  a  considerable  hill  or  emiuance. 
"i'his  large  kiioil  had  been  cleared  of  its 
timber  to  afl'ovd  the  material  to  con- 
truct  the  building  of.  The  sides  of 
tnis  hill  sloped  down  to  the  bed  of  a 
creek  which  ran  from  southwest  to 
northeast  acro.'^s  Cayuga  street,  and 
emptied  into  the  river  near  where  the 
Chamberlain  rcalt  houses  now  stand, 
the  land  being  much  more  depressed 
than  it  is  now  to  the  east  to  the  f  lot  of 
the  hill  at  Fall  street  and  Trinity  Lane. 
Travel  must  have  been  pleasant  over 
the  lower  end  of  Cayuga  street,  as  dur- 
ing spring  rains  and  freshets  this  brook 
grew  to  be  quite  a  river.  Up  to  within 
twenty  years  a  number  of  the  buildings 
oa  Fall  street  drained  into  the  bed  of 
the  creek.  Among  the  persons  of  those 
early  days  whom  Mr.  Nichols  very 
pleasantly  recalls  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  ministers  to  this  church,  the 
Rev.  Mr    Wheelock. 

Mr.  Nichols  remembers  when  there 
was  but  a  single  dam  across  the  Seneca 
river  at  this  place.  This  dam  of  logs 
and  limber  hemmed  in  a  part  of  the 
rapids  of  the  river.  It  was  buiit  across 
opposite  of  a  little  west  of  the  Hoag 
House.  He  well  remembers  ''drawing 
logs  to  mill"  the  mill  standing  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  down  in  the 
hollow  opposite  the  ''Deacon  Miller 
Tavern."     The    ground   all  around   to 
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are  now  enjoyed  by  the   latge   number 
of  factories  and  Lnanut'aeturers. 

Among  the  peryons  whom  Mr. 
Nichols  recalls  was  a  pt  dr.gof^ue  of 
esrly  times  who  taught  ia  ihe  little 
pchool  house  tiiat  stood  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  Mynder^^fl  Acidcttiv, 
8chcolraa8!er  Hambletoo.  Amonsj;  the 
landlords  of  the  tavern  that  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  preeenr.  grnntoa  House 
were  Landlords  Cotton,  H  E  Dsinks 
and  Theophilus  Stoat. 

Another  iagure  of  spleudid  physique, 
commaadiu''  personality,  and  kindly 
bearinj^  was  the  for.  most  rusn  fit  ttitit 
day  in  our  community,  Col  Wilhelmus 
Mynderae.  He  owned  landiH  and  had 
interests  that  brought  him  frequcntiv 
into  the  neighborhood  of  Nichols  Cor 
ners. 

''I  ean  see  him  cot>«ng  up  the  rond 
there  just  as  i-daialy  a^j  though  it  waio 
but  yestGrtiny"  said  Mr.  Nichols.  "He 
was  usually  astride  of  his  favorite  lar^e 
grey  horsy  named  St.  Lawrence,  a^  fine 
a  horse,  by  the  way,  ?is  a  nxiin  wouid 
vf^ish  to  see.  The  horse  and  rid^n'  were 
both  quite  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Many  is  the  time  he  has  stopped  for 
a  while  and  we  have  talked  together." 

Another  with  whom  the  Nichois  fam- 
ily traded  was  Lawrence  VanCleef  and 
many  i8  the  time  while  a  boy  or  young 
lad  he  has  traded  at  the  store  of  our 
first  pioneer  storekeeper.  Mr.  Nlchoh 
describes  him  as  a  large,  full  size  man, 
the  very  embodiment  of  health  and 
streng;th. 

When  Judire  Sackett  had  completed 
his  fiae  residence  on  the  land*!  he  had 
purchased  west  of  the  village  he  de- 
termined to  lay  out  and  grade  a  fine 
the  west  of  the  mill  to  Bridge  street 
was  a  marsh  or  bog  and  the  loj>;8  were 
rolled  down  the  sides  of  the  hill  to  the 
soft,  and  treacherous  f.^round  below. 
They  were  drawn  into  the  saw  mill  by 
a  chain  and  windlass  when  th«y 
wished  to  cut  them  up  into  timber. 

Mr.    Nichols    also   recalls   the    time 


when  the  first  raceway  known  as  the 
Dey  race  was  cut  through  and  con- 
structed on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
This  race  or  waterway  conveyed  water 
power  to  those  on  the  lower  levels  of 
the  r«pi(ls,  and  was  tiie  pioneer  move- 
meot  toward  the  water  priviles^es  that 
wide  avenue  leaduig  to  It.  In  the  com- 
pleting of  this,  which  is  now  West 
Bayard  street,  Mr,  Nichols  with  his 
teao>s  as;dst<'d  in  plowing  out  and  level- 
ing the  roadway.  When  finished  it 
was  spoken  of  as  the  only  straight  and 
level  street  in  our  village. 

The  residence  of  Judge  Sackett  was 
the  most  elegant  dwciliog  in  this  vic- 
inity, it  being  eotirely  firushed  in 
ilresscd  s'one  Mr.  Nichols  states  that 
one  of  the  locks  of  dre?8et3  stone,  a  part 
of  the  o'd  system  of  locks  used  to  raise 
boats  above  the  rapi^js  in  the  river  tttat 
were  built  in  1815  hefore  the  caual  was 
put  through,  was  situated  west  of  the 
upper  bridge  and  that  these  stones  were 
used  to  soroe  extent  in  the  construction 
of  the  building. 

Mr.  Nichols  was  married  February 
28,  1838,  to  Ebiiira  A.  Syron  and  in 
1888  c-^lnbrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Nichols  died 
ia  1891. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  person  of  Mr. 
Nichols  age  is  favored  with  such  a  re- 
makable  meraory.  His  fund  of  infor- 
liiation  is  certainly  very  valuable.  It  is 
hietniy  of  this  kind,  history  that  you 
get  from  the  lips  of  the  participants 
themselves,  that  is  the  foundation  head 
aud  foundation  of  all.  The  people  of 
this  generation  owe  a  debt  of  grstitude 
to  men  like  Mr.  Nichols  who  catne  here 
when  this  country  was  a.  wiidernesa, 
who  leveled  our  roads,  bridged  our 
streams,  subdued  our  forests  and  made 
this,  our  land,  tilhible.  It  is  a  pleasure 
for  this  society  to  do  honor  to  these 
hardy  piooeers  who  have  endured  such 
privations  to  give  us  these  fair  lands 
as  an  inheritance. 


Early    Transportation. 


BY  B.  F.  BEACH. 


Early  transportation  to  aud  from 
Seneca  Falls  was  by  freight  wagons 
and  Concord  stages.  The  wagons 
were  larg^e  and  heavy,  with  schooner- 
shaped  boxes,  largo  enough  to  carry 
two  tons  of  goods  aud  were  generally 
hauled  by  four  to  six  horses.  New 
York  freight  was  generally  shipped  to 
Albanj-^  via  the  Hudson  river,  and 
from  there  transferred  to  above  named 
wagons  which  delivered  it  to  all  inler- 
mediaie  points  on  the  route  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo  — the  lime  to  Sen- 
eca Falls  was  from  six  to  eight  days, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
Nothing  quickly  perishable  was  ever 
taken  abroad — bail  for  strawberry 
planters.  The  stage  coaches  (old  Con- 
cord type)  carried  passengers  and  the 
United  States  mail,  which  arrived 
here  seven  to  eight  days  from  New 
York.  The  stages  and  freight  wagons 
daily  passed  our  homes  during  the 
continuation  of  that  mode  of  travel. 
After  the  incorporation  of  the  Seneca 
Road  or  Turnpike  company  in  the 
year  1800,  traveling  was  made  easier, 
so  far  as  our  immediate  section  of  the 
country  was  concerned.  Tiiere  was 
no  carrying  of  live  stock  until  the  ad- 
vent of  what  is  now  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad. 
All  stocK  coming  from  anywhere  west 
of  us  passed  for  the  east  on  foot. 
Droves  of  from  500  to  1,000  cattle 
passed  frequently  for  the  east,  and  as 
often  same  numbers  of  sheep  and 
hogs;  horses  and  nmles — not  so  easily 
manajred  — in  smaller  droves.  As  late 
as  1849,  in  October,  a  drove  of  500 
hogs  passed  my  Grandfather  David 
Beach's  farm  east  of  our  village.  The 
drover  asked  to  allow  his  hogs  to  rest 
over  nisht  in  a  field  and  to  be  fur- 
nished corn  for  them.      We  had   just 


filled  our  cril^  with  corn,  but  the 
hungry  pigs  emptied  it  slick  aud  clean. 
Those  days  of  driving  stock  were  a 
source  of  considerable  revenue  to 
farmers  along  the  route.  The  next 
line  of  transportation  came  by  way 
of  the  Erie  Canal  -derisively  called 
by  opposers  of  the  canal,  < 'Clinton's 
Big  Ditch."  The  canal  was  begun  in 
1817  and  completed  in  1825;  and  thea 
the  completion  of  the  Cayuga  and 
Seneca  canal  from  Montezuma  to 
Geneva  in  the  early  30's.  The  open- 
ing of  the  canals  was  of  great  impor- 
tance to  our  entire  Slate,  and  no  little 
importance  to  the  new  developing 
West.  There  were  dififerent  styles  of 
boats  used,  the  two  principal  kinds 
being  a  flat  deck  boat  with  a  cabin  on 
either  end — one  for  cooking  in,  the 
other  for  carrying  a  team  of  horses. 
Many  of  the  boats  ran  day  and  night. 
The  other  style  of  boat  was  a  high 
deck,  generally  called  "lakers"  or 
lake  boats,  so  made  to  travel  on  lakes 
or  Hudson  river  to  New  York,  several 
boats  at  a  time  being  towed  by  a 
steamer.  Seneca  Falls  for  many 
years  had  plenty  of  use  for  many  boats. 
There  were  many  flouring  mills  here 
turning  out  thousands  of  barrels  of 
flour  per  month,  all,  or  greater  part, 
to  be  shipped  east  by  canal.  I  think 
most  of  the  millers  owned  the  boats 
they  used.  Produce  and  grain  of  all 
kinds  were  shipped  by  canal  to  points 
en  route  to  Albany,  and  thence  to 
New  York,  and  often  late  in  the  fall 
potatoes  and  apples  were  caught  in 
transit  by  freezing  weather  and  hun- 
dreds of  bushels  were  lost.  On  the 
flat  boats  a  great  amount  of  lumber 
was  carried  east  to  market.  There 
were  several  boat  building  yards  in 
Seneca  Falls.     Packets   for  passenger 
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travel  were  run  both  on  the  Erie  and 
our  canal.  I  reonember  the  fare  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Montezuma  was 
seventy  five  cents  which  seemed  rea- 
sonable enough;  but  a  new  line  was 
started,  reducing  the  fare  to  fifty  cents, 
and  giving  the  passengers  the  benefit 
of  a  brass  band  Soon  the  older  com- 
pany reduced  the  fare  to  twenty  five 
cents,  and  a  band  also.  Competition 
was  supposed  to  be  the  life  of  business 
so  the  new  company  paid  each  passen- 
ger twenty  five  cents  to  ride  on  its 
boat,  with  brass  band  also.  That 
ended  competition  in  the  packet  line. 
Such  was  the  rivalry  up  to  the  time; 
what  is  now  the  New  York  Central 
and  Hudson  River  railroad,  entered 
and  pissed  through  our  village.  I, 
with  several  hundred  others,  witnessed 
the  arrival  of  the  first  (excursion) 
passenger  train  on  July  5,  1841. 
That  first  train  was  a  great  curiosity; 
but  when  I  remember  how  it  looked 
and  the  tracks  on  which  the  cars  ran, 
in  comparison  with  the  rolling  stock 
and  tracks  of  to  day,  it  is  wonderful 
the  great  improvements  made. 

The  First  Railroad  in  America. 

The  first  locomotive  introduced  in 
America  was  by  Horatio  Allen  in 
August,  1829,  from  England.  In  the 
years  following,  wherever  the  loco 
motive  engine  pushed  its  way  through 
our  country,  in  whatever  direction, 
the  lands  became  enhanced  in  value, 
towns  grew  and  prosperity  succeeded, 
civilization  supplanted  a  savage  life 
and  Christianity  took  the  place  of 
heathenism.  The  first  railway  in  the 
United  States  was  two  miles  long, 
built  between  Milton  and  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  in  1826.  The  cars 
were  drawn  by  horses.  The  first 
passenger  railway  in  America  was 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio;  thirty  miles 
were  built  in  1830.  A  locomotive 
built  by  Davis  of  York,  Pennsvlvania, 
was  put  on  the  track  in  1831.  The 
first  charter  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  a  railroad  in  our  State  was 
granted  to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
River  Railroad  company,  April  17, 
1826.     Although   rudely  constructed 


g  d  at  great  expense,  its  advantages 
were  appreciated  in  due  time,  as  it 
was  the  forerunner  of  greater  exten- 
sions and  further  progress.  The  road 
was  begun  in  1830,  and  finished  in 
1831,  and  extended  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady;  a  distance  of  sixteen 
miles.  The  rails  were  of  wood  and 
the  cars  were  drawn  by  horses;  sta- 
tionary engines  upon  hill-tops  were 
used  to  pull  up  and  let  down  cars  by 
means  of  strong  ropes  attached,  brake- 
men  used  hand  levers,  bolted  to  the 
truck,  and  did  the  braking  by  press- 
ing down  with  the  hands.  In  the- 
year  1830  an  engiue  named  "John 
Bull''  was  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land, and  in  1831  the  first  steam  rail- 
road pai^senger  train  in  America  was 
run  upon  the  road.  The  engiue 
weighed  but  four  tons  and  the  en- 
gineer's name  whs  John  Hamsoen 
The  train  had  two  coaches  and  fifteen 
passengers.  Tl.ese      coaches    were 

modeled  after  the  old-fasViioned  stage 
coaches,  hung  above  the  truck,  upon 
leather,  through  braces.  The  coaches 
had  coinpyrtnienis  and  both  inside 
and  outside  seats.  Ou  April  19,  1847, 
the  name  of  the  ro«d  was  changed  to 
the  Albiiuy  aj;d  8ci)ent'ctfidy  Railroad 
Company.  Next  followed  the  Utica 
and  Scheneotudv  Railroad  Company, 
incorpora'ed  Ap>il  29,  1833,  and 
open*  d  August  1,  1886.  Nt>xt  in  order 
was  Byracuseand  Uiica  Railroad  Com- 
pany, incorporattd  May  11,  1837,  and 
opened  July  3,  1839,  Next  came  the 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  Ruilroid  Com- 
pany, incorporated  May  1,  1834,  and 
opened  .June,  1838 

In  1836,  the  Rochester  and  Auburn 
railroad  having  a  charter  granted,  and 
the  greater  part  of  right  of  way  ob- 
tained, ground  was  broken,  and  work 
begun  at  a  place  located  near  the 
present  Fisher's  Station,  called  ''Slab 
Hollow,"  during  tiie  year  1838.  Dur- 
ing 1836  a  locomotive  made  its  first 
trip  from  Buffalo  to  Niagara  Falls; 
same  time  a  heavy  laden  freight  train 
ran  on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady 
road  from  the  latter  place  to  Johns- 
ville  In  1837,  the  legislature  au 
thorized  the   Utica   and   Schenectady 
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road  to  carry  freight,  and  later  con- 
ceded the  privilege  of  transporting 
baggage  free.  About  this  time  a  sur 
vey  of  the  Eiie  route  began. 

In  1837  contracts  bad  been  taken 
upon  the  Ruchesler  and  Auburn  road 
by  various  parlies.  A  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  road  between  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Falls  was  Lakf^n  by  Messrs. 
H.  F.  Gusliu  of  former  place  and 
Benjamin  FoLsom;  contracts  were  low, 
and  little  made  on  them.  Closely 
following  the  grading,  was  the  laying 
of  the  track.  The  first  lime  table  was 
in  18i0,  September.  10th,  two  trains 
each  way  between  Rochester  and  Can- 
andaigua.  September  22d,  changed 
to  three  trains  each  way.  The  first 
cars  on  this  route  v;ere  conveyed  on 
a  canal  boat  from  Ulica  to  Rochester. 
The  first  carload  of  freight  shipped 
over  this  road  was  of  mutton  tallow, 
from  Victor  to  Rochester.  Trains 
were  wichdrawn  on  the  approach  of 
winter.  William  Emailing,  with  an 
assistant,  had  charge  of  a  construction 
train  at  Canandaigua  and  wor^-ed  up- 
on a  fill  known  as  the  Paddleford  em- 
bankment. With  unusual  energy  dis- 
played all  along  the  line,  an  excursion 
train  left  Rochester  on  Monday, 
July  5,  1841,  and  passed  over  the 
road  to  iSeneca  Falls.  The  bridge 
over  Cayuga  lake  was  completed  in 
September  following,  and  by  Novem- 
ber the  route  was  completed  to  Au 
burn,  and  the  railroad  extended  from 
Rochester  to  Albany.  H.  F.  Gustin 
of  Waterloo  was  conductor  of  the 
first  through  freight  to  Albany.  Books 
for  subscription  were  opened  August 
2,  1836,  at  villages  along  the  line. 
The  towns  of  of  Seneca  Fails  and 
Waterloo  subscribed  promptly  and 
liberally.  Seneca  Falls  subscribed 
$122,900  in  three  days,  and  Waterloo 
$40,000.  The  total  on  the  route  was 
$595,600.  The  railroad  track  was 
made  of  six  by  six  sc«nt!ing,  fast- 
ened to  ties  by  "L"  shaped  chairs 
placed  outside  the  rail,  and  spiked 
to  it,  and  the  ties  beneath.  Upon  the 
scantling,  even  with  the  inner  edge, 
a  bar  of  wrought  iron  two  inches  wide 
and   three-quaner  inches   thick,    was 


spiked.     The  first  engines  were  single 
drivers,  with  small  trail  wheels  under 
the   cab,     which  consisted  of    a   roof 
only,  hung  around   with    oilcloth    in 
winter  as  protection  against  the   cold. 
The  weight  of  engines  was  from    four 
to  six  tons.     The    first   car    used    had 
only  four  wheels.The  conductor  came 
along    outside    the    compartments    to 
collect  the  fares.     Up  to  1843  the  cars 
had  no  projections  over  the  platform. 
In  passing  from  one  car    to   another, 
one  had  to  almost  leap.      There    were 
no  pilots  on  the  engines      Some  were 
furnished     with    two    splint    brooms, 
which  wereset  to  just  cU'ar  the  tracks; 
othrrs  had  a  row  of  flat  iron  bars  car- 
ried downward  and  forward  and  sharp- 
ened at  the  ends.      This  was   the  first 
"cow    catcher."      An    iron    "T"   rail 
was  laid  in  1848.  and  steel    rails   dur- 
ing  the   summer  of  1875.       Next   to 
follow  was  the  Buffalo  and  Rochester 
Railroad  Company,  which  was  a  con- 
solidation December  7,    1850,    of    the 
Attica  and  Buffalo  Railroad  Company, 
incorporated  May  3,  1836,  and  opened 
December,  1842,    and  the  Tonawauda 
Railroad  Company, incorporated  April 
24.   1832,    and    opened    in    1837-       In 
1852    the   latter   company    opened    a 
direct  route  from  Bufl'alo  to  Batavia, 
keeping  the   Attica  and   Buffalo    line 
as  a  branch.     The  direct   railway    be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Rochester  incor- 
corporaled  June  18,  1848,  was  merged 
with    the    Rochester     and     Syracuse 
Railroad    Company   Aygust   6    185C. 
The  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company 
was  incorporated  May  11,    1846,    and 
road  opened  from  New  York    to  East 
Albany  October  3,  1851.     On  Novem- 
ber   1,  1869,    this    road    consolidated 
with  the  New  York  Central  railroad, 
making  the  present  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R. 
R.  Co.,  one  of  the  most   important  in 
the   world.      Krom    that  early    begin- 
ning when  a  few  thousand  passengers 
and  a  few    thousand    tons    of    freight 
were  carried  over  the    road,    compare 
it  with  the  road's  report   for  the   year 
ending  June  30,  1904      Through  pas- 
sengers.   486,857;      way     passengers, 
29,766,762;  commuters  11,763.544.  or 
a   total    of    42,007,163.     By    freight, 
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products  of  agriculture,  animals, 
mines,  forests,  manufactures,  mer- 
chandise and  miscellaneous,  sum  total 
in  tons,  36,379,655.  The  original  fare 
on  Central  road  I  think,  was  3i  cents 
a  mile,  afterwards  reduced  to  two 
centsby   legislature. 

Fuel  used  the  first  fifteen  years  of 
the  road's  existence  was  wood,  and  the 
fireman  always  had  some  pilch  or 
rosin  handy  to  hurry  up  the  fires  oc- 
casionally. Nearly  always  after  the 
trains  passed  a  trailing  smell  of  burn- 
ing pilch  followed.  The  N.  Y.  C  & 
H.  R.  R.  did  more  to  clear  off  the 
timber  in  central  New  York  than  any 
other  agency.  The  wood  burning  en- 
gine had  a  smoke  sthck,  first  straight 
up  from  the  dome,  then  an  offset  at 
angle  of  30  degrees,  then  straight  up. 
It  was  built  that  way  to  lessen  the 
draft,  and  arrest  sparks  and  chunks 
of  coal  burning  out. 

The  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  has  now 
the  only  electrical  engine  in  the 
world,  as  an  experiment. 

The  following  named  persons  were 
ticket  agents  from  the  opening  of  the 
road  to  date:  Abraham  Failing  first 
in  ofifice,  followed  by  a  Mr.  Louusbury. 
There  were  no  tickets  sold  till  1852, 
when  Charles  McKee  was  appointed 
agent.  Henry  Ward  took  the  place 
in  1864.  As  there  was  no  regular 
record  kept  at  that  time,  the  years  be- 
ginning with  1854  up  to  1869,  were 
filled  by  Mr.  Ward,  Charles  Sayre, 
and  B.  A.  Ganger.  From  1869  lo 
1879,  Mr.  John  H.  Cowin  filled  the 
position.  From  1879  to  1883,  Miss 
K.  Long  was  agent.  In  1883,  Miss 
Alice  L.  Rogan  look  the  place,  and 
has  been  the  efficient  and  accommo 
dating  agent  ever  since,  having  served 
the  longest  period  so  far.  Mr.  Cowin 
was  transferred  from  ticket  office  to 
the  general  management  of  freight 
oflBce  which   position   he   still    holds. 


The  first  few  years  the  fares  were  col- 
lected on  the  trains. 

In  1886  and  1887,  Albert  Jewett  and 
others  built  a  street  railway  from 
Seneca  Falls  to  Waterloo.  The  cars 
were  hauled  by  a  steam  engine.  As 
they  could  not  get  a  right  of  way  to 
cross  a  bridge  to  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  a  track  was  laid  from  the 
Franklin  house,  south  about  one 
quarter  mile,  then  eastward  to  Cayuga 
lake,  terminating  on  the  hill  above 
what  is  now  the  Park.  Pas.seugers 
had  to  walk  from  the  Hoag  hotel  to 
Franklin  house  to  take  cars  for  the 
lake.  lu  1895,  the  Geneva,  Waterloo' 
Seneca  Falls  Traction  company  was 
organized,  which  purchased  the  Jewelt 
road,  and  continued  east  on  Fall  street 
to  Ovid,  south  on  Ovid  to  Bayard, 
east  to  Stevenson  street,  thence  south 
to  the  Jewett  road  bed,  thence  east  to 
Cayuga  Lake  Park  and  the  cars  ran 
down  to  the  lake  road  First  car 
over  the  road  September  2,  1895,  by 
electric  trolley  line,  and  now  we  have 
cars  running  to  Geneva  every  half 
hour,  regular  lime. 

Lastly  came  the  Lehigh  Valley  rail- 
road. Trains  began  to  run  in  June, 
1898.  This  adds  one  more  facility  for 
shipping  purposes  lo  our  village. 
They  have  planned  lo  extend  the  road 
eastward  of  our  village,  having  al- 
ready purchased  the  right  of  way 
from  our  town  to  Cayuga  lake  along 
bank  of  the  Seneca  river  and  canal, 
and  when  connections  are  made  with 
their  road  east  of  Cayuga  lake,  we 
will  have  two  grand  outlets  for  ship- 
ping by  rail,  and  it  adds  one  more  ex 
press  company,  the 'United  States." 
I  omitted  to  mention  in  the  proper 
place,  that  on  May  17,  1853,  the  dif- 
ferent railroads  between  Albany  and 
Buffalo  were  consolidated,  making 
the  New  York  Central,  as  remembered 
by  writer. 


Saw  Mills  of  Seneca  Falls. 


BY  SAMUEL  KLINE. 


I  have  be<'ii  very  iiiiu'h  interosteil  in 
rending  tliti  rciniiiifi^t'iiscs  of  e:n  ly  liiuos 
iu  the  luHtoiy  of  Siiieea  Falls,  which 
have  recently  Hppenrtd  in  the  colniuiis 
of  the  vila^e  ptpera. 

1  have  nt)tKl  the  reference  to  the  va- 
rious inclnRtri«s  and  euterl)ri•^^■8  that 
flourished  litre  from  titty  lo  one  hun- 
dred years  t^go,  all  of  which  have  been 
quite  fully  (icscribed,  and  I  am  snr 
printed  to  find  that  but  brief  and  im- 
perfect mention  has  been  rnvde  of  ^o 
important  a  factor  to  the  upbuildiu'j;' 
and  development  of  the  village  and  its 
vicinity  as  the  8a\v  mill.  T!ie  saw  mill 
was  one  of  the  foremoHt  industrial  tig 
ures  in  the  drama  of  lifeasp]a\ed  by 
the  pioneers  of  this  country.  It  w.'is 
the  advance  guard  of  civiliz  ition,  and 
through  its  proihicts  ihe  early  aetilers 
w*  re  enabled  to  emerge  from  tlieir  log 
cabins  find  enter  the  moro  pretentious 
and  comfortable  dwellings  of  sawed 
lumber. 

The  first  saw  mill  in  Seneca  Falls 
was  built  in  1795  by  the  Bayard  Com- 
pany. It  etood  just  east  of  and  adjoin- 
ing the  site  of  the  "uin)er  red  mills,''  af- 
terwards known  as  tlie  '  Ui^y  railly''nnd 
still  later  as  the  "Chauib  rlain  mills." 
The  lumber  for  bcth  the  upper  nnd 
lower  Red  mills  was  sawed  here.  For 
the  framing,  which  was  very  heavy, 
the  large  logs  were  sinhbed  off,  turning 
out  timbers  12  to  15  inches  square. 
This  mill  was  in  use  only  a  f»  w  years, 
up  to  1809,  when  another  mill  was  built 
by  the  same  company.  This  was  the 
second  mill  and  was  Iccated  at  the 
lower  rapids,  adjoining  oa  the  north 
the  lower  Red  mills 

It  was  run  by  the  Bayard  Com^^any 
for  many  ye>^rs,  and  in  182G.  upon  the 
division  of  the  property  of  this  compa- 
ny, it  fell  to  William  Bayard,  who  con- 
tinued the  business  for  a  time,  when  it 
was  Mually  leased  to  William  Kline, 
who  came  to  Seneca  Falls  in  1828,  and 


who  had  been  employed  by  Mr.  Bayard 
as  sawyer.  Mr  lviin«  to  >k  possession 
som-whire  about  183G,  and  continued 
in  possession  for  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  carrying  on  an  active 
business  up  to  the  spring  of  18f)8.  It 
was  aiterwards  opt^ratc^d  for  a  slmrt 
time  by  Frank  Lynch  and  then  by 
t^eorge  Fi'czl'M' 

During  William  Kline's  occupancy 
large  qnantitifs  of  material  were  yearly 
turned  out  here,  all  of  ii  going  into  the 
Ituilding  improvements  of  the  village 
and  its  vicinity. 

The  logs,  largely  hemloi^k.  were 
brought  aroun«l  in  long  rafts  ihroujih 
the  canal  from  Savannali  (the  island)  ; 
also  many  were  towed  down  Seneca 
lake  and  then  down  through  the  canal. 
S  me  of  these  rnfis  were  secured  to  the 
south  shore  of  the  cnnal  basin  just 
above  the  mill.  Many  logs  were  also 
drawn  iu  from  the  surrounding  country 
and  deposited  on  the  bank  of  the  canal. 
These  logs  were  mostly  whitewood, 
oak,  ash  and  elm. 

The  lumber,  at  least  a  portion  of  it, 
was  sawed  here  for  the  Cayuga  lake 
bridges,  and  for  tnnny  years,  and  up  to 
1853,  all  the  planks  used  for  repairs  of 
the  bridge  roadways  were  supplied 
from  this  mill. 

For  a  period  df  several  years,  extend- 
ing from  1843,  large  quant  ties  of 
whitewood  lumber  were  sawed  and  de- 
livered to  John  P.  Cowing  and  Henry 
Seymour,  pump  manufacturers,  '1  heir 
shop  stood  on  ground  now  occupied  by 
theRumsey  works.  They  were  making 
wooden  pumps  at  thai  time,  and  the 
whitewood  stuft'  was  used  for  stocks, 
being  first  funu'd  and  bored,  and  then 
given  a  coaling  by  immersion  iu  boil- 
ing rosin. 

Among  the  buildings  which  owe  their 
existence  to  this  mill,  I  call  to  udnd  the 
first  Catholic  church.  I  remember  this 
moat   vividly  from  a  striking  incident 


So 


connected  with  the  manner  of  payment 
for  the  lumber,  which  consisted  iu  part 
o^  the  old  large  size  copper  cent,  the 
the  church  society,  iu  making  payment, 
sending-  with  other  cash  items  no  less 
than  half  a  dozen  shot  baos  filled  with 
these  coins. 

William  Kline's  ftaw  mill  was  for 
many  years  well  and  favorably  known 
throHghout  this  section  of  couutrj%  and 
in  its  time  was  a  most  useful  and  help- 
ful enterprise  in  the  affairs  of  the  day. 
It  was  destroyed  by  tire,  togther  with 
the  lower  Ked  mills,  along  about 
1867-8. 

I  recently  visited  the  spot  where  this 
old  mill  stood,  but  not  a  VHStige  of  it 
remains,  and  the  look,  which  once  oc- 
cupied space  directly  north  of  it,  and 
not  more  than  25  feet  distarit,  hns  been 
built  farther  to  the  west. 

The  third  mill  was  built  by  Judge 
Luther  F.  Stevens,  sometime  about 
1823.  This  mill  stood  on  ttie  north 
side  of  the  river,  on  Water  street,  just 
west  of  the  brid;:!;e,  on  ground  now 
covered  by  the  Seneca  Falls  Mfg.  Cim 
pany's  buildings.  It  continued  in  ope- 
ration undtr  ditfrtrent  manaf^emi  nts 
for  many  }ears,  and  was  Miiali)'  aban- 
doned in  the  early  f)0's- 

The  next  mill,  the  fourth  in  the  order 
of  building,  wtis  the  Andiew  P.  Till 
man  mill.  This  according  to  the  best 
authority  I  am  able  to  get,  was  built 
about  1826,  and  stood  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  at  the  head  of  the  island 
just  btdow  the  upper  dam,  and  west  of 
the  Cowing  &  Company  shops. 

Mr.  Tillman   operaied  this    mill  for 
many  years,  and  later  on  it  was  con 
ducted   by   others.     It  did  a    thriving 
business  in  its    day  and  passed  out  of 
existence  along  in  the  late  40'8. 

The  next  mill  in  order  and  the  fifih 
in  number,  stood  close  adjiiniug  on  the 
west,  the  Luthei  F.  Stev^^ns's  mill  on 
Water  street  above  the  bridge.  This 
mill  is  said  to  have  been  built  about 
1833,  and  was  carried  on  for  many 
yoars  by  Isaac  Smith,  wtio  was  later  on 
succeeded  by  Benjumiu  Carter.  He 
continued  the  business  for  several  years 
and  was  followed  by  William  Beary, 
who  kept  it  going  up  to  the  later  60'3. 


It  was  torn  down  along  about  1887  to 
make  room  for  a  flouring  mill,  which 
was  commenced   but  never  completed. 

The  saw  mills  herein  noted  comprise 
all  of  any  importance  so  far  as  the 
writer  is  able  to  learn.  There  is  said 
to  have  been  another  one  stamiing  in 
1814  on  the  site  of  the  stone  mill,  now 
covered  by  the  Partridge  block,  but  its 
history  is  hazy,  and  so  little  known  or 
remembered  about  it,  that  its  existence 
if  it  had  any,  cou'd  not  have  been  of 
long  duration  or  of  much  importance. 

These  old  mills  in  their  day,  have 
sawed  iuto  lumber  the  forests  of  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  large  tracts 
of  which  were  covered  with  oak,  white 
wood,  ash  and  hemlock.  There  is  but 
very  little,  if  any,  of  these  woods 
standing  to-day. 

Not  the  least  important  of  the  pro 
duct  of  the  saw  mill  was  its  slabs. 
They  made  excellent  tire  wood  and  were 
sold  and  dt^livered,  at  from  six  shillings 
to  one  dollar  for  a  big  wagon  load. 
Many  homes  in  Seneca  Falls  did  thrnr 
cooking  and  warmed  their  toes  by  the 
blflzing  tires  of  these  slabs. 

Permit  me  for  a  moment  to  digress 
from  my  subject.  I  notice  in  an  article 
entitled  "E'lrly  Industries,"  recently 
published  in  the  columns  of  tho  village 
papers,  that  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
boat  yards  of  Seneca  Palls,  and  that 
the  nld  boat  yard,  now  occupied  by  the 
Yawger  Lumber  and  Coal  Company, 
was  oarried  on  for  many  years  by 
Joshua  Martin,  and  that  he  built  the 
last  boat  there.  1  wish  to  correct  this 
by  stating  that  Mr.  Martiu  did  not 
carry  on  the  boat,  building  al«  ne.  lie 
had  a  partner,  whose  name  was  Abel 
Parker,  and  together  thev  carried  on 
the  business  of  building  canal  boats  for 
many  years.  It  was  Joshua  Martin  and 
Abel  Parker,  who  built  the  last  boat  In 
this  yard. 

In  the  winter  of  1844  and  1845,  Wil- 
liam Kline  joined  thera  iu  building  a 
tine  'lake  boat,"  Mr.  K'lne  supplying 
the  oak  lumber  used  in  us  construction. 
The  boat  was  named  for  Edward  Myn- 
derse,  and  was  launched  in  the  spring 
of  1845. 

April  6tb,  1903. 


Early  Flouring  Mills* 


BY  HARRISON  CHAMBERLAIN. 


The  past  ha«  a  charm  thnt  we  cannot 
break,  even  if  we  would.  Old  scenes 
draw  us  to  them  with  an  irrpsistihle 
power;  and  conld  we  pather  up  the 
threads  of  ambition,  joy  «nd  tn«l  that 
centered  thcrt;  and  weave  them  together, 
we  would  have  a  romance  in  real  life 
more  tender,  beautiful  and  instructive 
than  ever  was  cunjured  in  the  pott's 
brain.  Around  the  hamlet  of  Dorlcte, 
George  Eliot  wove  her  story  of  the 
'Mill  on  the  Floss'  giving  it  a  realiBm 
in  portrayal  of  character  that  makes  its 
pages  ever  fresh  and  attractive.  An 
she  describes  this  mill,  quaint  and  old- 
fashioned,  with  its  large  v\oo«ien  wheel 
turning  around  in  steady  beat  with 
the  gong  of  machinery  within,  nestling 
in  the  wooded  hills  and  beside  the  rush 
ing  stream,  we  catch  alm-st  a  virion 
of  the  early  industry  of  our  place, 
of  the  Red  Mill  and  the  8wift  flowing 
wateis  of  the  Seneca.  Is  there  not 
here  a  story  that  the  p»st  can  tell? 
Elkanah  VVat?on  had  not  heard  of 
Dorlcote,  but  aiert  to  the  wonderful 
developments  of  western  New  York, 
following  the  can  paign  of  General 
Sullivan,  he  had  a  vision  of  'Sha  ce- 
onse',  of  the  splendid  opportunities 
here,  and  eager  to  f^eize  them  he  pre- 
vailed upon  his  wealthy  Dutch  friends 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  m?tk«  a  tour  with 
hira  in  the  spriuir  of  1791.  lie  tells 
how  his  visit  confirmed  his  virion,  tak 
ing  form  now  as  he  watched  the  fall 
and  rnsh  of  water:-',  in  creations  of  in- 
dustry that  would  soon  build  up  a  pros 
perous  community ;  how  this  region 
between  the  lakes  enraptured  him  wi'h 
its  beauty,  richness  of  soil  and  timber; 
how  his  companioiis  shared  in  his  en- 
thusiasm, and  on  their  return  bought 
cf  the  land  commissioner  large  tracts 
and  water  privilefjes  here,   organizing 


the  Bayard  company  and  soon  sending 
on  Col.  Willielmns  Mynderse  to  look 
after  and  develop  their  property. 

Elkanah  Watson  was  a  Revolution- 
ary sf'klier,  cUisely  asseeinted  with 
many  pvouiinent  military  men.  He 
served  under  General  Sullivan  at  the 
siege  of  Newport.  R.  I,,  and  hence 
the  operations  c>f  hi^t  old  chief  in  west- 
ern New  York  had  a  pi  culiar  attraction 
for  him  and  impsrtcd  an  interest  that 
made  him  not  only  the  foremost  pro 
motor  but  ever  the  warm  friend,  of  this 
place.  In  the  summer  of  1817,  he  and 
his  son,  Dr.  Winslow  C.  Watson  of  Port 
K-  nt,  N.  Y  ,  visited  here  and  were 
warmly  entertained  by  their  old  friend 
and  as-^^ociate.  Colonel  Mynderse,  at  his 
low,  long  mansion  with  broad  verandah, 
facing  the  Red  Mill.  The  night,  of  the 
mill,  and  the  scattered  homes  about  it, 
brought  a  glow  to  his  cheek,  a  quiek 
exclamation  from  his  lips,  'Ves,  wiiat 
I  dreamed  of  twenty  live  years  ago  is 
coming  true  ;  here  is  the  seat  of  a  pros- 
perous village'. 

The  selection  of  Colonel  Mynderse  as 
the  company'^*  agent  was  all  that  could 
be  desired.  But  extravagant,  Utopian 
notions  informed  the  compiny'e  po  icy 
from  the  start  and  made  impossible  a 
wise  and  judieiou'?  administration  of 
its  aflairs.  Acting  within  his  instruc- 
tions the  agent  did  all  he  could,  not 
what  he  might  hnve  done,  for  had  he 
been  permitted  to  act  upon  his  keen 
percepiion  and  sound  I)usinc88  views 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  won  for  the  company  a 
measure  of  success  qviite  equal  to  that 
which  he  achieved  for  himself.  Col- 
onel Mynderse  was  an  Albanian,  of 
Dutch  descent,  tall  and  stately  in  ap 
pearance,  courteous,  hospitable  and 
generous. 


On  coining  here  the  fact  that  im- 
pressed  Colonel  Mynderse,  as  it  had 
his  associate?,  was  the  fall  of  over  fifty 
feet  of  water  within  the  reach  of  tlie 
rapids.  It  was  most  significant;  it 
spoke  of  a  stored  ent^rgy,  of  a  good 
genii,  ready  to  be  invoked  and  able  to 
transform  the  scene  into  one  of  busy 
and  tf'etuing  industry.  He  felt  its 
voice  appealing  to  him,  and  soon  after 
the  congtruotion  of  his  log  house  on 
the  terrace  occupied  by  the  residence 
of  H.  C.  8ilsby,  we  may  imagine  him 
in  the  fall  of  1794,  stauding  in  the  midst 
of  his  framers,  masons  find  millwrights. 
All  about  is  a  forest,  the  foliage  in  a 
t>Iaze  of  red  and  gold,  but  through  the 
branches  you  can  discern  the  outlet 
waters,  now  relieved  from  the  narrow 
banks  lhrou,^h  which  thev  have  fretted 
and  foamed,  extemiing  in  a  curve  to 
the  south,  formiui^  an  island  with  a 
sma'l  stream  on  the  north.  Here 
where  the  waters  fell  off  to  j^iu  the 
waters  below  was  a  natural  mill  site, 
available  at   lit'le   expense. 

Pointing  to  this  sunt.  Colonel  Myn- 
derse  direi'ted  his  men  to  erect  the 
first  Red  Mill  The  work  proceeded; 
the  Htone  was  quarried  from  the  biink, 
theo«k  trees  were  hewn  into  timbers, 
and  soon  the  buildings  arof^e  in  bents 
ten  feet  apart,  until  iw<i  and  a  h«lf 
stories  had  i-een  erected  above  the  base- 
ment. Tlien  it  they  were  enclosed  with 
a  gable  roof,  facing  norih  and  south. 
Tiie  last  outward  touch  was  a  deep 
eoat  of  red  paint.  Inside  were  placed 
two  runs  of  stone,  which  were 
wagoned  up  from  Albany  the  follow- 
ing spring  by  Lawrence  Van  Cleef, 
together  with  the  appliances  of  that 
day  for  cleaning  the  wheat  and  separ- 
ating the  flour  from  the  feed.  In  ad- 
dition, a  feature  tn>t  unusu'^l  then,  hut 
one  that  would  be  regarded  as  very 
pecnliir  to  dnv,  formed  a  part  of  the 
iquipment.  lu  one  eortnr  of  the  mill 
was  installed  a  small  c^jiper  distillery, 
where  pure  liquors  were  manufactured, 
and  if  at  times  there  was  a  convivial 
and  breezy  atmosphere  ahont  the  mill 
you  can  readily  ascribe  the  cause  to 
this  addition  to  its  ou'fit.  However 
this  was  incidental.      The  mill  created 


an  interest  of  its  own.  It  imparted  to 
the  cereals  their  highest  commercial 
value.  It  established  a  home  market 
and  the  farmer  could  see  in  return  for 
his  toil,  an  independent  and  good  liv- 
ing. It  enriched  the  promises  of  the 
soil,  and  these  promises  were  indeed 
rich,  ready  to  pour  into  the  hands  of 
the  tiller  measures  of  fifty  to  sixty 
bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  of  the 
Soles,  Hutchinson  and  White  Flint 
variety.  The  mill  made  this  possible 
and  profitable.  We  do  not  say  that  it 
was  the  first  but  it  belonged  to  the 
small  group  of  mills  that  were  open- 
ing the  way  for  the  agricultural  and 
cotumerieal  growth  of  this  part  of  the 
state.  Five  years  before  (he  Wilkeu- 
son  mill  had  been  built  on  Crooked 
b)ke,  and  many  of  our  county  residents 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  putting  their 
grists  in  tneir  canoes  and  rowing  across 
Seneca  lake.  The  Ha'scy  mill  at  Lodi 
creek  was  built  in  the  same  year  and 
completed  at  so  near  the  same  time  that 
it  would  he  difficult  to  determine  which 
had  the  prior  claim  The  Samuel 
Bear  mill  at  Schauyes  was  constructed 
Roon  aftfsr;  so  in  this  small  group,  the 
R  d  Mill  stood  as  a  pioneer  enterprise, 
drawing  many  to  it  and  who  depended 
upon  it.  It  brought  in  many  from  a 
long  distance,  coming  with  sacks  of 
wheat  thrown  over  th''ir  horses,  along 
the  h'ilf  broken  trail,  and  carrying 
provisions  to  last  several  days,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  the  mill  they 
must  take  their  turn  and  this  might  in- 
volve a  delay  of  a  day  or  so. 

In  1807  the  lower  R'-d  Mill  was 
built.  Its  location  was  near  the  lock 
lielow  Rumsey  &  Go's  shop.  A  slru- 
ular  contour  of  land  and  water  afforded 
a  natural  mill  site.  Though  not  as 
c«'ntral  to  the  place  it  had  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  line  of  the  great  turnpike 
road  th«t  passed  over  Seneca  street, 
over  the  lower  bridffe  and  up  through 
Fall  street.  Hence  it  commanded  the 
trade  especially  from  the  east  The 
mill,  too,  had  a  larger  flow  and  fall  of 
wnftr,  and  this  excess  was  in  part  soon 
utilized  in  the  construction  of  a  saw 
mill  on  the  north  side.  The  mill  had 
two  runs  of  stone  for  wheat  but  no  dis- 
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tillery  feature  on  the  suppositioa  likely 
that  the  upper  itiill  was  uiamifactui'iiij^ 
qmtc  enough  of  ilmt  article.  The  mason 
work  on  lliis  luill  was  jjerfoniud  by 
.James  Piatt  and  tlio  milhviizhtin!^  l>y 
Richard  (Jroove^,  Junes  Suydiant  and 
George  Yost.  The  millers  wlio  .nppoar 
to  h?ivc  operated  Ihi.s  and  the  upper 
mills  werti  IVIiies  W.ishburn,  David 
Woods,  Noah  Morris,  Moses  Witham, 
Elijah  Adiuns  and  Philip  Dorshciiner, 
the  fntlitirof  lloii.  \Villiaiu  Dorshtdmer 
who  served  the  stite  as  Li«uten.'int- 
(Ti'vernor.  These  nulls,  the  upper  and 
lower,  were  successful  from  the  start. 
They  so  absorbed  the  life  of  the  people 
that  the  place  was  called  and  be«>amo 
known  as  'The  Mynderse  Mills.' 
Soon  in  production  th(;y  excee^lod  the 
home  wants  nn  I  reached  out  to  distant 
trade,  otlcring  a  qudity  of  flour  eagerly 
sought  afti^r  by  the  eastern  trader 
and  consumer.  The  brand  'G -n-^see' 
was  quite  enoniih  to  cotnmend  it  any- 
where, for  this  county  was  a  part  of 
that  wonderful  'Genesee  Country'  so 
famous  for  its  excellent  wheats.  I 
have  hart  the  pleasure  of  exauutung 
Colonel  Mynderse's  day-book,  covering 
some  of  these  early  years,  and  have 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  names  of 
t'arly  seulers  and  the  p-irticu'ars  given 
of  the  milling  business.  The  price  of 
wheat  ranged  from  fiftv  t)  eighty-tive 
cents  per  bushel  and  at  times  owing  to 
heavier  exi'orts,  considerably  higher. 
The  cost  of  dravving  flour  to  Albany 
was  two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  when 
you  think  of  tlie  loads  of  twenty  to 
twenty  five  barrels  on  their  long  wagons 
with  two  teams  of  hirses  and  of  the 
time  required  in  transit  vou  wonder 
at  the  moderate  charge  and  yet  it  repre- 
sented a  fair  value  in  the  scale  of 
wages  then  prevailing.  Shipments  of 
flour  went  forward  almg  as  the  road 
and  weather  would  permit,  and  as  regu- 
larly came  bacH^funds  in  payment  of 
proceeds.  From  these  data  we  get  a 
view  of  the  ex'ent  of  the  milling  busi- 
ness. .Assuming  what  a  run  of  stone 
should  do  in  twenty-four  hcurs  we 
have  a  basis  upon  which  to  form  an 
estimate.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  mills  could  consume  daily   five  or 


six  hundi'od  bushels  of  wheat  or  turn 
out  one  hundred  and  tweuty-tTve  bar- 
rels  of  flour  per  day.  Siill  farther 
light  may  be  thrown  on  this  matter  by 
borrowing  ?ome  of  the  words  of  the 
circular  issued  in  1817,  'lo  men  of  cap- 
itol  anil  enterprise'.  This  paper  spoke 
of  tile  tine  opportunities  oflered  by 
these  mills,  of  their  excellent  flour  and 
greiit  storage  capacity.  It  described 
the  rich  soil,  yielding  nn  abundance  of 
wheat  delivered  of  the  door.  It 
pointed  out  the  fact  that  flour  then 
could  be  readily  transported  to  raarljet, 
only  fourteen  miles  land  carriage  be- 
tween Schenectady  and  Alt)any  to  tide 
water,  and  only  one  mile  portage  at 
Oswego  Falls  to  bring  within  reach 
Montreal  and  Quebec.  With  the  con- 
servative judgment  of  to  day  wcannotc 
say  that  the  circular  overcolored  the 
facts.  The  mills  did  <  fler  rare  oppor- 
tunities, and  it  was  appreciated  and  in- 
quiries and  otiT^rs  were  made,  but  so 
sanuuine  and  extravigant  were  the 
holders  that  all  oft'ers  were  declined, 
and  matters  went  on  for  ten  years, 
wtieu  the  Bayard  company  was  forced 
to  dissolve,  closing  the  period  of  'The 
Mynderse  Mills'  and  turning  over  a 
new  page  in  onr  history,  brighter, 
more  pro.uisiniz  and  prospertuis. 

The  moment  the  Bayard  company's 
holdings  were  placed  on  the  market 
there  was  an  awakened  public  interest. 
The  property  was  quickly  purchased  by 
t'loae  wlio  had  means  and  sold  to  others 
who,  if  they  had  no  money,  had  abund- 
ance of  capita!  in  their  he  dth,  strength 
and  willing  hands.  The  upper  mdl 
passed  to  the  heirs  of  N'chdas  Gover- 
neur,  the  representative  who  came  here 
aii'l  op  'rated  the  mill  for  a  time  was  the 
husbani  of  the  daughier  of  President 
James  Monroe,  and  lived  in  the  frame 
house  built  by  Abijah  Mann,  ju^t  north 
of  the  Presbyterian  church  and  later 
on  removed  by  Henry  Seymour  to 
State  street  and  now  occupied  and 
owned  by  Henry  Stowell.  The  Gover- 
neurs  were  of  a  wealthy,  cultured 
family  and  soon  tired  of  the  social 
denials  and  inconveniences  of  frontier 
life  and  returned  to  the  city  of  New 
York ;  succeeded  by   the  Ogdens,  who 
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soon  for  like  reasons  went  back.  The 
millthen  came  to  Anihouj^,  Cl)arl(S  VV. 
and  Satiiue!  I)e}%  together  with  a  Inrge 
part  of  the  isiaud  and  the  Id's  adjoin- 
ing on  the  north  and  fficiug  Fall  sinet. 
The  DeyK  eaiue  h^re  at  an  early  day 
and  were  .nssoeiated  with  Col.  JVlyn- 
derse  in  uiftny  enterprises.  They  were 
active  and  progressive  citizens,  aud  the 
mil  under  iheui  did  n  lar<ie  aod  thriv- 
ing business.  The  eapacity  was  in- 
creased to  four  runs  of  stone  and  the 
distilling  part  abandoned.  <Jharles  W. 
Dey  lived  in  the  housB  just  we'^t  of 
Trinity  church  and  v,'e  still  spunk  of  it 
as  the  'Dey  pl»ce\  Anthony  Dey, 
after  the  death  of  Colonel  Myuderse, 
purchased  the  Mynders-  r<  sidcnce  and 
erected  the  front  as  it  stands  to  day. 
In  1854  the  property  of  the  Deys  was 
sold,  to  settle  the  estate,  thw  flouring 
mill  was  struck  ott  to  Jacob  P.  Chaoi- 
berlnin  and  a  large  portion  of  the  is 
land  to  Silsby,  Mynderse  &  Co.,  form- 
ing afterwards  the  'Island  Works' 
which  has  been  a  continuing,  leading 
industry  oE  our  village  An  incident 
given  by  Mrs.  Sanford  in  her  article 
may  be  appi-opriate  here.  Some 
months  ago  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
Deys  canie  here,  attended  by  his  grand- 
daughter. He  called  upon  Mr.  Silsby 
desiring  the  privilege  of  ^troins:  through 
the  house,  introducins;  himself  as  Peter 
Dey,  the  son  of  Anthony  Dey,  who 
lived  here  in  1833  A  handsome  old 
gentleman,  the  love  for  the  old  home, 
now  that  he  was  passing  through  here, 
was  too  strong  for  him  to  re-ist  and 
he  stopped  over  to  see  it  and  show  his 
grand-daughter  the  place  where  he 
was  born. 

The  lower  mill  went  to  the  heirs  of 
Stephen  N.  Bayard,  William  and  Sam- 
uel J.  Bayard.  They  came  from  Al- 
bany and  had  been  connected  with  our 
milling  operations  from  the  start,  as 
part  owners  and  consignees  or   selling 


agents  of  the  mills,  and  hence  when 
the  lower  mill  was  set  off  to  them  they 
were  nieasuroiily  prepared  to  conduct 
the  bufiness  successfully.  They  were 
active  and  enterprising  men,  and  dur- 
ing their  tnarfaueme'-t  of  the  mill  it 
was  enlarged  to  eight  runs  of  stone, 
making  ir,  at  the  time  the  largest  mill 
in  th(!  phice,  and  afterwrirds  second 
only  to  th«  City  and  Stone  Mills.  Its 
capacity  Vvfas  two  hundred  and  fifty 
barrel-i  a  day,  nnd  when  you  think  of 
this  ouipnt,  the  wheat  that  must  be 
drawn  every  day  to  keep  the  machin- 
ery running,  the  boats  necessary  to 
carry  the  flour  to  market,  and  the  help 
employed  about  the  mill  and  in  making 
barrels,  you  can  easily  image  the  busy 
lite  that  centered  'here,  something;  of 
the  power  that  was  drawing  people 
and  bnihlir'g  up  homos  Indeed  at  an 
early  day  one  of  t*ie  finest,  most  at 
tractive  residences  was  on  the  corner 
of  SetiecH  ant!  Wasiiitigton  streets  over- 
looking the  iiiwer  mill  and  command- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  river.  There 
Henry  B.  Sf">nton  and  his  talented 
wife,  Fl'Z'ti^eth  C'dy  8tsuiton,  enter- 
tained in  a  generous  princely  way  many 
of  sti'te  a?!d  national  rejiuiation.  The 
Baygrd'  liv:.d  here  from  1830  to  1845. 
The  improvements  in  this  part  of  the 
villige  were  Inrgely  dne  to  their  zeal 
and  pu'>  ic  spirit,  and  in  recognition  of 
their  worth  the  principal  sireet  on  the 
south  wide  was  turned  afier  them. 

We  have  now  traced  the  history  of 
thetwoenrly  mills  down  to  the  time 
when  we  are  coming  into  the  fuller- 
tide  of  our  milling  industry.  The 
more  interes'ing,  exciting  events  re- 
mained to  be  told,  not  only  of  these 
two  mills  but  of  a  number  of  others 
which  were  erected  and  operated  after 
1825.  But  the.  field  is  too  large  and 
rich  to  think  o'"  gathering  it  into  a 
singl-^  psper  without  taxing  your  pa- 
tience. 


Union  Hall,  Daniels  Hall,   Daniels  Opera   House  and   Other 
Amusement  Halls  of  Seneca  Falls. 


BY  FRRD  TELLER. 


For  the  loan  of  old  play  bills,  invita- 
tions, proyranjs  of  exercises,  oalls, 
uewspftptjr  clipping.-*  and  extraetfl  used 
in  thn  prcp;u'«tion  of  this  ps^ptir,  I  wish 
to  ackuowletlgH  my  in^leijtt:dufss  to 
Miss  Janet  Cowuig,  Mrs.  Imogene 
Guion,  Miss  Tyler,  Mrs.  L.  G.  Sand- 
iord  and  Miss  Pnliuer. 

For  information  furnished,  docn- 
ments  loaned,  a^^cess  to  records  and 
other  courtesies,  I  am  under  great  ob- 
ligations to  the  C 'unty  Clerk  nud  his 
assistjints,  Henry  Stowj;!,  J.  N.  Ham- 
moud.  Hon.  Deidrick  VVillers,  E  J. 
Ryan  and  Jas.  Sanderson.  I  am  pHrticu- 
larly  indebted  to  Mr.  Miitoi»  Hong,  who 
very  kindly  gave  me  two  en'ire  even- 
ings of  his  time,  and  access  to  his  very 
accurate  and  carefully  kept  record  of 
each  one  of  the  ditierent  entertfiiuments 
thnt  were  held  in  tho  Daniels  Opera 
House  from  the  time  it  came  into  his 
possession  up  to  the  time  of  its  dentrui'- 
tion  by  fire.  A'so  for  the  loan  of  his 
title  deeds  to  the  old  Union  Hall  prop- 
erty and  the  county  clerk's  search  to 
the  same,  that  carries  the  title  b;ick 
praoticallv  to  its  ownership  by  thg  State 
«f  New  Tork. 

In  gathering  together  th'3  material 
for  an  article  of  this  particular  charac- 
ter, a  person  is  reminded  of  what  so 
many  writers  refer  to,  namely,  thnt 
this  world  is  one  vast  st«ge,  and  that 
the  inhnbitan's  of  it  are  aciors  iu  a 
drama — the  drama  of  life.  In  this 
greht  drama,  every  one  of  us  must  bear 
our  individufll  part.  As  we  render  our 
resjective  roles,  with  grace  and  cour- 
age, weak  or  poorly,  well  or  ill,  we 
merit  and  receive  the  applause  or  cen 
sure  of  our  fellow?. 

Before    our  forefathers,    the    hardy 
pioneers  and  frontiersmen,  came  upon 


this  stage  of  our  little  comuuinity  there 
was  a  prelude.  It  was  a  prelude  that 
rewcht  d  back  dim  and  misiy  to  tne  very 
beginning  of  lime.  It  was  being  en- 
acted to  fet"'ge  settii  gs  whicli  for  grand- 
eur and  beauty  were  such  as  no  scenic 
artist  short  of  thn  hand  of  the  Great 
CreHtor  had  ever  favhioned.  An  illini- 
itfible  forest,  a  majestic  river  flowing 
through  it  that  tumbled  and  bounded 
and  rolled  along  over  rocks,  ston*  s  and 
boulders  on  its  downward  sweep  to  the 
quiet  waters  uf  Cayuga  lake. 

As  we  go  back  over  our  loc^l  stage  on 
which  we  to  day  are  enacting  our  little 
dramas,  all  but  the  finnl  act  of  thnt 
prelude  has  been  withheld  from  us. 
This  grand  port«ge  or  carrying  place  of 
a  noble  ra<e  of  red  men  was  their  main 
highway  and  waterway.  This  main 
-artery  bound  together  the  eastern  and 
we-tern  bands  of  an  illiterate  barbaric 
nation  ihat  achieved  more  than  any 
U!)ition  th«t  history  has  furnished  us  an 
iufetfuice  of. 

Though  we  seek  to  gaze  a  little  fur- 
ther back,  the  somber  wings  of  the 
ages  are  pushed  noiselessly  forth  from 
the  sides,  and  we  c«in  see  that  only 
which  iin mediately  precedes  us.  At 
the  advent  of  the  white  msin  the  foot- 
lights which  were  the  campfires  of  the 
Iroqnois,  one  by  one,  die  out  The 
orchestral  mu>^ic  that  the  tumbling 
waters  made,  which  was  attuned  to  the 
strains  that  Old  Boreas  struck  as  he 
swept  the  strings  of  the  forest  aisles 
to  i)lny  the  noetnrne  of  a  departed  race. 
Hardly  hnd  our  foresa titers  erected 
their  first  few  log  cabins  and  started  a 
settiement  at  this  point,  before  a  meet- 
ing place  was  provided  for  them.  It 
was  the  tap  room  of  the  tavern  or  public 
house.     In  those  ear'y  days  it  afforded 
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ample  accomruodatioa  for  such  meet- 
ing8  and  galheriugs  as  were  uecessary. 
It  was  at  the  tavern  tliat  town  ujeetings, 
militia  reuuions,  trainino  day  exercises 
and  elections  were  held.  C(  urts  held 
sessions  at  tlie  tavern,  and  the  custom 
begun  at  that  time,  survives  to  this  day 
of  having  the  public  Sfile  of  real  and 
persi  nal  property  at  the  front  door  of 
the  public  house  kept  by  so  and  so. 

Abijah  Mann  and  others  erected  in 
1816  and  1817,  the  lai-L^est  and  most 
pretentious  building  in  our  community 
and  called  it  Mechanics  Hall,  but  there 
was  no  part  of  the  building  Itifised  out 
or  occupied  for  any  lengtli  of  time  as 
a  public  asweuibly  room.  Tl>e  Trinity 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  when  first 
organized,  held  meetings  in  this  build- 
ing in  tiixby's  school  rooms  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  in  March,  1831.  As  Lewis 
Bixby  was  one  of  the  first  church  war- 
dens, it  would  seem  as  though  he  simply 
gave  over  to  them  the  use  of  his  schuol 
room. 

As  our  village  increased  in  s^ize  and 
population,  larger  public  houses  or  ho- 
tels, as  they  began  to  be  called,  were 
erected,  that  gave  more  generous  ac- 
commodation. 

In  1827  Joseph  Failing  built  the 
Clinton  House,  and  it  wjisanoled  phice 
for  social  and  public  gatherings.  Many 
of  our  older  inhabitants  can  still  recnil 
the  pleasant  dancing  and  social  parties 
that  have  been  held  in  the  old  Clinton 
House. 

The  Franklin  House  was  also  a  no 
table  gathering  place,  that  was  built  in 
1828.  In  a  political  way,  it  gained  a 
great  name,  which  I  think  still  clings 
to  it,  "Old  Tammany  Hall."  Many  an 
old  time  spell-binder  or  stump  speaker 
has  made  the  echoes  of  that  old  hos- 
telry ring. 

In  1837,  a  building  known  as  Wash- 
ington Hall,  stood  where  (Mould's  Mfg. 
Co's.  oflBce  in  Ovid  street,  now  stands. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  the  village  held 
a  tax  meeting  in  the  h'lll 

The  first  public  hall,  however,  which 
has  been  used  as  such  for  any  length  of 
time  in  this  village,  is  the  hall  contained 
in  the  building  of  which  this  is  a  pic- 
tare. 


UNION   HALL. 

It  is  around  this  public  ball  how 
ever  that  the  recollections  of  our  older 
inhabitants  are  entwined.  The  mere 
mention  of  that  name  <•  Union  Hail," 
brings  back  a  perfect  flood-tide  of 
pleasant  recollections.  lor  the  best 
part  of  a  century  it  has  stood  a  land- 
mark of  reil-leiter  days.  Memories  of 
unnumbered  festivities  cling  around  it. 
Back  from  other  days  come  familiar 
faces,  forms  and  voices.  Voices  that 
have  l>een  stilled  these  many,  many 
years,  thai  w<'re  partakers  with  them  of 
the  j..ys  and  pleasures  of  many  a  social 
gathering  within  its  walls.  This  now 
silent  hall  has  echoed  to  the  discussion, 
presentation  and  furtherance  of  qiies 
tions  that  have  b«en  momentous  in  our 
town  and  country's  affairs  Fuliiical 
hfl'airs,  temperance  reforms,  church  fes- 
tivals, social  gatherings,  dancing  recep- 
tions, gospel  revivals,  theatrical  dramas, 
tax  meetings,  firemen's  balls,  debates, 
exhil)itions,  caucuses,  town  meetings, 
lectures,  fairs,  wax  work  exhibits, 
chicken  shows  and  do^  shows,  animal 
shows  and  flower  shows,  anti-secret 
society  and  anti  Masonic  meetings.  Ab- 
olition and  anti  Slavery  meetings,  fare- 
well receptions  and  banquets,  bicycle 
riding  shows  and  contents,  wa'king 
matches,  athletic  contests,  Salvation 
Army  meetings  and  many  other  doings, 
have  each  been  ex[)Ouiu!ed,  extolled 
and  had  their  day  in  this  old  hall. 

The  land  upon  which  this  hall  has 
stood  for  so  many  jears  was  originally 
the  pro^  eity  of  Judge  Garry  V.  Sack- 
eti;  that  is  after  the  Cayuga  Indians, 
the  Stale  of  New  York  and  the  Bayard 
Company  had  owned  it  On  June  26th, 
1829,  Judge  Sacketi  and  Harriet  his  wife 
deeded  it  with  other  lands,  to  Ansel 
Bascom.  On  May  20th,  1831,  Ansel 
Basoom,  who  on  the  first  day  of  the 
same  month  had  been  chosen  the  first 
president  of  the  village  of  Seneca 
Falls,  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  deeded  to 
Hczekiah  Kelly  a  plot  of  ground  on  the 
corner  of  Canal  and  Ovid  streets,  front- 
ing 50  feet  on  Ovid  street  and  76  fet4  on 
CaHal  street,  together  with  an  uninter- 
rupted right  of  way  over  and  across  all 
landa   between  said  lot  and  the  canal. 
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On  June  18tli,  1832,  Il(  zckiali  Kelly 
purcliaseil  an  aiUULional  '23x50  leet 
a(ljoiniii<^  his  i)i'ovious  purchase  on  the 
west,  finil  on  tUe  loilovvinfr  day,  June 
19lli,  1832,  d('e<lt!<1  Junies  Dominiok  tie 
fcuiire  plot.  r)OxlOO  feet,  'S;or,t«iniiig 
that  Certain  Block  of  Brick  Storert 
called  ilm  KaoJe  Huikiino;,"  tor  a  cnii- 
eideratiou  ot  $5  000. 

It  wonid  seem  then  that  tlie  building; 
of  the  block  contHiiilng  Union  Hail 
niviat  have  l)een  couimenccd  iniinedinte 
ly  upon  Hczekiah  K«illy'8  tftkint;;  tilh'  to 
have  been  complcteil  ready  to  transfer 
for  that  coiiiiiieration,  by  June  19lli  of 
tlu!  following  year. 

As  reg^ard.s  the  name,  ''The  Engle 
Buildinjj,"  in  ail  the  deeds  niul  convey- 
ances th'it  liave  trHu-iferred  it  from  one 
to  another,  it  has  always  b.'eii  so  deaiu-. 
nated  "that  certain  bhM>.k  of  Bri(!k  Stort* 
BaildiniiS  called  tiie  Enf<lc  Bnildinir," 
down  to  its  last  rec^-nt  transfer  by  Air. 
Honj/  to  the  Lehigh  Valley  11.  U. 

After  passing:  through  a  number  of 
diflerent  owners'  hnnds,  ii.  passed  to 
Ale.^an''er  H.  llofgof  Buftalo,of  whom 
our  townsman,  Miltou  Jfoag-,  [inrciiased 
it  .lun.^  28t,h,  18GG. 

The  tuvlding  fami'iarly  known  as 
<« The  Union  Hall,"  for  many  miles 
around  l)y  many  generaiions  of  our  citi- 
zens, when  first  erected  in  1831  and 
1832,  was  oonsiderel  then  and  for 
many  year^  afterward  one  of  the  most 
elegant  buildings  in  our  community. 

The  north  Iront  facing  the  canal  was 
on  a  level  with  the  tow  pa' h,  and  has 
always  been  occupied  as  n  grocery.  The 
south  face  fronts  Canal  streei,  whereas 
the  old  deed  says,  "The  north  line  of 
Canal  street  and  the  west  line  of  Ovid 
street  eropes  the  hill,"'  and  contains  a 
number  of  stores.  These  have  been 
occupied  as  n\ny  be  f-npp'ised  by  a  va- 
riety of  tenants  since  their  construc- 
tion. The  entranei^  to  the  hall  itself, 
which  was  in  the  second  story  of  the 
building,  whs  at  liie  west  end  of  these 
stores.  The  double  doors  opened  on  a 
wide  wooden  stairway  that  Ic^d  upward 
toward  tiie  north  to  the  hall  above.  At 
the  angles  at  the  norih-wcst  and  south- 
west corners  of  the  hall  were  small 
rooms,  and  the  stage  was  at  the  east  end 


of  the  building.  The  oeiling  followed 
the  pitch  ot  the  roof  and  was  ceiled 
over  with  pine  and  painted.  The  heavy 
beams  that  ran  across  ovorhend  and 
held  the  plate  ti'nbers  together  were 
left  exposed.  The  south  front  was 
conn^osed  of  about  as  many  windows 
as  could  be  inserted  in  thai  amount  of 
surface.  There  being  the  unlucky 
number  of  thirteen  windows  up^n  that 
side  of  the  buildiiur,  composed  of  what 
we  would  now  call  (pjite  siiihII  panes  of 
gifiss,  Tiie  building  was  well  and  du- 
rably con-^lrncted,  the  brick  walls  being 
thick  and  massive,  and  the  tiudjers 
much  heavier  than  are  used  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  days  of  this  sturdy  old  building 
which  is  but  litHe  altertd  from  what  it 
W!is  when  first  erected  seventy  five 
years  ago,  are  numt>ere«l.  The  march 
of  improvement  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  f.dciliiies  of  the  Lehigh  V^aliey 
railroad,  to  whom  Mr.  Hoag  has  sold 
it,  during  the  past  few  months  has  de 
creed  that  it  nuistt  go.  Our  HistoricHl 
bocietv  could  not  see  the  passing  of  this 
old  landnuirk  vviiiiout  aiteoipliug  to 
record  sonietiiing  oi   its  history. 

Of  the  tenants  of  the  stores  I  will 
speak  of  but  two.  One,  the  former 
owner,  and  who  erected  the  building, 
Hez'kiah  Keliev,  who  was  proprietor 
of  the  Seneca  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 
Thi.q  firm  occupied  one  of  the  stores  in 
the  Cnnal  street  front  of  this  building, 
from  1841  to  184o.  They  advertised 
ladies,  gents,  mens'  and  children's 
gaiter  boots,  kid  slips,  buckskin  shoes, 
brogans,  &■;.  I  have  before  me  (the 
property  of  Miss  .leanett  Cowing)  a 
piece  wf  yellow  scrip  issued  by  ttiem, 
April  1st,  1842.  It  has  the  picture  of 
the  fa(!e  and  reverse  side  of  the  old 
shilling  piece,  between  which  is  a  eut 
of  the  Americfln  eagle.  It  reads: 
.q2//<— Seneca  Falls  Mane.  Co.  — 12^ 
will  pay  to  henrer  Twelve  and  One- 
Half  Cents  in  goods.  Seneca  Falls, 
April  1st,  1843.      R    F.  Lee,  Agt." 

The  other  is  one  who  became  a  tenant 
of  the  building  in  the  early  forties,  and 
whose  name  became  llnketl  with  it  af- 
terward all  through  its  palmy  days,,  I 
refer  to  Jas,  K.  Couklin.     The  history 
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of  Unidn  Ha'l  would  be  no  history  at 
all  if  it  failed  to  make  meution  of  "Old 
Canada  C'onklin,"  as  he  was  familiarly 
calhd,  who  wtm  le8t^ce  for  so  aiany 
years  of  portions  of  the  baildiuj;;,  and 
at  time3  of  all  of  it.  On  Januany  22, 
1843,  Mr.  Conklin  advertists  as  proprie- 
tor of  the  Vttuxhall  G-irdeos  iu  the 
Etgle  block :  Flowers,  fireworks  and 
nick-nacks.  Two  years  later  he  leased 
the  grocery.  Thia  grocery  store  I  am 
assured  l>y  some  of  our  oldest  inhabit- 
ants, carried  as  large  and  varied  an  as 
sortmeiat  as  could  bv  found  auvwliiere 
in  the  villagij.  Y"n  could  obtain  ih*re 
anything  iroui  fly  nets  and  horae  coUnrs 
to  mustard  plfisteis,  cheese  and  whis- 
key. From  hooey  and  overalls  to 
sleigh-bells  and  iine-tooih  combs.  A 
lucrative  trade  v/aa  done  with  the  cap- 
tains and  cooks  who  commaniied  their 
respective  ends  of  the  packets  and  nu- 
merous other  craft  thnt  plied  the  waters 
of  "the  ragiu'  cuial." 

Mr.  Conklin  was  widely  known  and 
was  a  progressive,  j^^ood-natured,  re- 
spected citizfjii,  and  hhs  grocery  wnsttie 
uaeeting  place  and  reiidi  zvous  of  sea  cap- 
tains and  lespci.'ted  citizeus  of  nil  de- 
seriptions.  His  trade  included  a  vilk'ijie 
trade  «9  well,  Mid  as  the  bridges  were 
lower  on  Ovid  St.  then,  easier  access  was 
kad  to  this  grocery,  '1  iif  re  were  a  nuui- 
ber  of  inecdoles  told  of  him  of  which 
Judge  Wilcoxen  recalls  this  one.  He 
says  Canada  Conklin  was  somewhat 
deal',  and  particularly  so  whiii  any  one 
same  m  to  present  a  bill,  so  much  so 
that  he  would  talk  about  the  weaUier, 
how  'lection  was  comm'  out.  how  the 
"Sayra  Ann"  bad  sprung  a  leak  and 
other  thinj^s entirely  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject. When  a  pert-on  called  who  wishKl 
to  pay  up  TiiM  account,  hiR  hearing  im- 
proved wonderfully,  and  he  waR,  to  use 
a  u'luiical  expiess-ion,  '-right  on  deck," 
and  in  the  captain's  i  ffice. 

On  the  1st  of  July,  1851,  Mr.  Conk- 
lin leased  the  eniiro  building,  and  "te. 
eide  being  eng^iged  in  sioring  find  for- 
warding good8,  had  a  restaurant  and 
diniuj;  jjarlors  on  the  floor  above  the 
grocery. 

On  the  evening  of  October  14th, 
1851,    Mr.    Conklin    was  fortuuBte    in 


opening  to  our  citizens  and  those  of  the 
adjacent  territory,  the  first  permanent 
public  hnll  ever  opened  in  our  commu- 
nity. The  program  and  announcement 
©f  that  event  has  been  kindly  loaned 
aae  by  Mrs.  Imogeue  Guion.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

Inauguration  Fete. 
The  opening  of  Conkliu's  Union  Hall 
at  Seneca  Falls,  will  be  celebrated  by  a 
6rand    InHugurntion  Fete   on   Tuesday 
Evening,  Oct.  14th,  1851. 

Commiitee  of   Arrangements. 


H   Burt 

B.  Owen 

R.  F.  Merril 
L.  B   Baldy 
\V.  A.  Sackett 
Juo.  Shoemaker 
Z.  D   Avery 
H.  C.  Silsby 
J.  H.  McDonald 
H.  Shoemaker 
A.  W.  Palmer 

A.  'J'.  Knox 
W.  U.  Seelev 
W.  P.  Goodwin 
W.  Jones 

C.  Whariinby 
H.  VV.  Seymour 
H.  P.  VVestcott 
E.  Carpenter 
W.  Knox 

B.  Phillips 

A.  Wood  worth 
W.  Beary 
W.   Savage 
J.  BhIIows 
W.  V.  Smith 
J.  Ferguson 
J.  Seeiy 

Managers. 


E.  Myuderse 
J.  P.  Cowing 
G.  Bellows 
W.  Laugworthy 
J    H.  Sackett 
A.  A.  Cady 
C.  Girnsey 
L    Viele 
J.  V.  Dituiars 
J.  T.  Mdler 
E.  S.  Lai  ham 
11.  B.   Stanton 
A    Dowiie^i 
N.  J.  Milliken 
G.  O.  Daniels 
W.  11.  Goetchins 
J.  VV.  Wheeler 
C.  B.  Pratt 
J.  U.  Church 
L.  B.  Twist 
J.  Wilcoxeu 
1).  Mi5k 
O.  o.  Latham 
J.  iVI.  Car  son 
E.  G.  Melendy 
J.  A.  Rumsey 
T.  Carr 
W.  Race 
H.  A.  Ingalls 

Floor 

J.  S.  Clark  E    J.  Tyler 

S   I).  Tillman  J.  Shoemaker 

Music  by  Cobleigh's  Band. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  of 
names  of  so  many  of  our  leiding  and 
influential  citlz^'ns  that  the  enterprise 
had  a  substantial  backing  in  our  com- 
munity. I  do  not  know  of  but  one,  Cyrus 
GtrnS'y,  aaioug  them  now  living,  al- 
though there  may  be  others  who  have 
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moved  away  from  here  and  are  resid- 
infj;  elsewhcri^'. 

Olher  (Mitertftinmciits  follownd,  and 
I  aiu  fortunate  m  procuring  the  loan  of 
an  invitation  to  a  Icnp  year  party,  f^ivca 
thero  a  t^^v/  niontljs  later.  The  luvita- 
tion  is  adiiresaed  to  Mrs.  S.  N.  Lathriin 
and  G^nt;  it  reads  as  follows,  and  is 
printed  on  finely  embossod  pnp<!r  and 
is  printed  in  the  form  of  a  tUaniond,  in 
gold  bronze  letterinij  witb  a  floral 
border  : 

Leap  Year 
FESTIVAL. 
Come  oh!  I'onie  to  our  Festive  Hall, 
And  trip  the  dance  .'it our  L«apytar  Ball. 

At  the  Union  Ilall. 
Oo  ThurndHy  Evcuinjr.  Feb.  19th,  1852 

Malingers, 
Miss  L.  Ch*jniberhiin  Miss  Z.  Sa^  kott 

"  C.  Sh'iemaker         <<    .J.  H<>ath 

<<  A.  Buckhout  •'    A.  Squier 

«'  E.  StooKiuMn  '<    M.  VV.  Usher 

Committee  of    Arravi!j;nnent8. 
Mr.«.  A.  Wright  Mre.  H.  Burt 

"   J.  A.  Ruoisey         '*    O.  B.Lithaiu 

'•    T.  Kent  "    O.  G.  Judd 

Room  Managers. 
AjIss  S.  J.  Latham        Miss  J.  Pool 

Music  by  Cobleigh'.'  Cotillion  Band 

Seueca  Feb.  14th.  1852. 
Bill  $2.00. 

In  its  issue  of  Feb.  26,  1852.  The 
Courier  coramentg  on  it,  ns  follows: 
The  L'^apyenr  Festival.  <'This  afi'air 
CMUie  (fi  at  Union  Hl«ll  on  Thnrsdiy 
evening  last,  according  to  Hppointiaciit, 
and  xheLadies  acquitted  thomsflvcs  wi'h 
great  credit.  It  is  cnui^eded  by  all  who 
were  present  that  as  reg:>rds  good  order 
and  good  feeling  it  hn.s  never  ben  ex 
oeeded  by  anything  of  the  kind  in  this 
village.  It  was  pnnicipatevl  in  by  over 
160  jtersons,  representing  the  Avit,  beau- 
ty and  fashion  of  our  enterpri.sing  pup- 
ulation,  and  all  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  with  a  zest  which  was 
perfectly  inspiring  to  old  people — like 
our  seljy 

"The  Ladies  took  the  initiative,  en- 
tirely— sent  carriages  for  the'gontlemen, 
led  the   dances,  footed   the   bills,   &c. 


Under  such  a  state  of  things  it  may 
readily  l)0  imagined  thai  noibiiig  was 
Licking  to  ren  ler  the  enj  i^unnit  of  tuo 
evening  compictc,  and  that  the  ma^cu- 
lines  being  luero  ['asscngers  abonrd  ami 
h;tving  uo  respuusil)iiity  in  the  maUer, 
weic  Hi  haj>py  aa  llicy  could  lie.  All 
thvn  had  to  do  was  lo  make  liienisclves 
agrceabh'  to  ttio  feiuininua,  otherwi;<o 
I'jey  stood  little  cliHiice  of  biing  select- 
ed for  partneis  in  ttic  dauc''.  I'he  sup- 
per was  gotten  up  in  excellent  atyle  by 
Mr.  Conklin,  proprietor  of  Union  Hill, 
to  whom  our  ciiizcns  ate  under  gieat 
obligations  lor  furnishing  them  with 
the  most  capacious  and  beautiful  puoiio 
hall  there  is  between  Syracus^j  and 
lioches'or." 

Ii  its  issue  of  Dxc.  8di,  1853,  The 
Courier  refers  to  a  demonstration  of  re- 
spect to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bloomer:  "Given 
at  Union  Hall  on  Tuesday  eviuing  last, 
for  the  purpo'-e  of  publicly  testifying 
their  respect  for  them.  The  proceeding 
originated  with  t!ie  Good  leopars,  a 
temperance  order,  to  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bloomer  belong,  but  was  partici- 
pated )u  by  citizens  of  all  classes.  Tbe 
aaseaiblage  c  imposed  about  equally  of 
both  sex-.!.s,  was  very  large,  nnmi-enng, 
we  shonid  jud.  e,  from  four  to  Ave  hun- 
dred persons.  Five  tables,  most  boun- 
tifully spread  and  exiending  trie  entire 
length  of  tde  hall  were  twice  filled. 
After  tiie  refieshmeiits  were  disposed, 
C.  Saiiwburv,  Esq.,  was  cJiUed  to  the 
cha;r  snd  speeches  and  toasts  followed. 
Ajipropritte  remnrks  wcie  raido  l>y 
Giloert  Wilcoxen,  E  q..  C.  H.  W<ed, 
Esq  ,  S  D.  Tillman,  Esq.,  R 'V.  Mr. 
Frary  and  otJiers  We  are  not  able  lo 
repott  vvh>*t  was  said,  but  the  S'^nti- 
nieuts  were  highly  complimentary  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs  B."  R-solutions  of  con- 
sderible  length  were  introduced  and 
pas>ed. 

There  is  one  thing  I  admire  about  our 
forefathers,  and  tofit  is  this,  they  were 
thoroDgii  in  w ha; ever  they  undertook. 
In  the  matter  of  teojperance  for  in, 
stance,  when  the  wave  of  Washingto- 
nianism  swept  over  the  land  our  fore- 
f.ithers  in  Seneca  County  could  not  do 
enough  for  the  cause  of  temperance. 
Ttiey   chopped   dowu    their    orchards. 
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split  up  their  cider  barrels,  and  banded 
themselves  tcgether  to  further  its  prin- 
ciples. 

Tiie  next  progrnin  is  of  a  temperauoe 
festival.     It  reads  as  follows: 
TeinpfTHnce  Festival. 

Your  coiupauy  is  respectfully  solicit- 
ed to  attend  a    Temperance  Ft?9tival  at 
Union    Hall,    Seneca  Falls,  Tnursday, 
Feb.  17,  at  6  o'clock  P.  M. 
Managers. 

D.  R    Piielps  Ptjrry  Stowell 
C.  L.  Owi-^ns  T.  K.  Grithn 
S.  B.  Burntt  L.  C.  Gibbs 

E.  B.  Powell  G.    Bellows 
Seymour  May              Wm   Crawford 
Thos.  1    Crosby           Henrv  Campbell 
Selh  Young                  Diniel  Lefler 
Jiianc  Race                     J    A    BaUty 

J.  E.  Auld  E.  V.  Burrilt 

Henry  Wheeler  George  Lamb 

Committee  of    Arrangements. 
W.  L.  Bollowa  Henry  Stowell 

Joseph  Ba'.x-ock  Calvin  Colegrove 

R   VanDusen  William  Pennoyer 

Floor  Managers. 
I).  R.  Phelp:,  Perry  Stowell 

Music  by  Somers'  Rud  Cobleigh's  Baud. 
Bill,    $1.75. 

Setieia  Fall;-,  January  31at,  1863. 

At  Romulus  la«t  summer,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  Seneca  County  Histori- 
eal  Society,  ou  the  occisinti  of  the  pre- 
eentaiion  of  some  Indian  nu  inenioes  m 
memory  of  the  late  Oren  Tjler,  refer- 
ence waa  made  t®  an  occasion  of  a 
fancy  dress  p-irty  j^iven  at  the  old  Con- 
«ert  Hall  on  Stale  street,  at  which  Mr. 
Tyler  wore  theui. 

I  have  since  then,  however,  ran  across 
a  newspaper  clipping  which  i^ives  the 
party  as  having  taken  place  at  this  (the 
¥nion  HhII)  in•^tead.  It  is  from  a  pa. 
per  published  February  ls%  1854.  As 
it  is  simply  a  newspaper  clipping  thire 
is  nothing  to  indicate  what  paper  it  was 
that  published  it.  As  it  is  an  ex- 
ami)le  of  the  good  old  fashion  social 
gatbcringa  that  our  Seneca  Falls  people 
nst'd  to  have  in  the  fifties,  it  is  given 
entire. 

Fancy  Dress  Ball,  Seneca  Falls. 

•'In  compliance  with  previous  notice, 


the  second  affair  of  this  kind  ever  at- 
tempied  by  our  neighbors,  took  place 
at  Union  Hall  on  the  evetiiug  of  the 
20th  ult  ,  where  all  the  elite  of  that 
thriving  villatre  were  assembled,  not 
all  participants,  however,  but  'kH'k<^rs- 
on'  upon  the  surpri-iug  briiliflucy  of 
this  extremely  rare  and  elegantly  ap- 
pareh'd  assemblage,  far  exceeding  in 
gaycty  and  splendor  any  thiti!^  of  the  kind 
we  have  ever  witnessed,  and  h';re  we 
miiiht  safely  add,  too.  the  best  conduct- 
ed one,  as  nothing  transpired  that  could 
oficnd  th)  most  fastidious  personage. 
We  understand  that  there  were  over 
thirty  of  the  most  elegant  costumes 
brought  from  New  York  city  which  were 
disposed  of  in  a  few  hours,  and  as  many 
more  could  have  been  as  readily  en- 
caged to  disappointed  ones,  who  from 
necessity,  were  obliged  to  appear  in 
citizens  dress. 

"Aruong  those  in  costume  wo  noticed 
a  somewhat  aged  man,  O.  T  ,  of  that 
town,  who  represented  to  a  charm  the 
Indian  character,  with  his  wampum, 
arrows  and  muskratskin  legj^ings,  with 
bells  attached,  blanket  and  caput  sur- 
mounted by  appropriate  trappings  and 
a  solitary  ea;j!;le  fenther,  altogether 
mvk:ng  an  unique  atid  line  ap))earnnec, 
and  altiiongh  over  lifiy  years  of  ago,  by 
the  ai;il)ty  of  his  movements  and  nu- 
merous pranks,  'he,  was  theobservi'd  of 
all  observere,'  and  fnqaeutly  biought 
down  the  house.  May  the  'old  man' 
live  long  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  his 
hunting  ground,  and  be  again  permitted 
to  represent  his  town  in  our  county 
legislature,  if  not  the  Indian  at  ai'oiher 
fancy  dress  party. 

"Another  character  represente  1  par- 
ticularly struck  our  fancy,  and  was  very 
much  adujired,  in  ])lea8ing  contrast  to 
the  above,  though  both  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  early  hsitorv  of  our 
country.  We  refer  to  the  'Old  Conti 
nental  Soldier,'  by  young  J.  M.  of 
Corning,  formerly  of  th'vt  village,  who 
with  naturnl  ease  and  dignity,  could  not 
fail  to  do  honor  to  the  character  he  was 
thus  fortunate  in  selecting.  In  viewing 
the  plain  though  strictly  neat  and  well 
arranged  regimentals,  from  caput  to 
sole,  high-topped  boots  and  capacious 
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coat,  one  would  very  easily  in  the  grace- 
ful appearauL-o  vf  thin  >outig  man,  ox- 
cept  in  a<:;e,  iiu?i<j:iiic  llrnt  'tlio  fatlicr  of 
his  ciountry'  was  before  the  auilicnco. 

"There  were  otlur  persoiis  repret'ent- 
injr  (litlorent  ehnrftcters,  lirul  we  room 
or  nc<niaintnnoe  with  the  parties,  worthy 
of  pnrlicular  indiiliou,  yet  the  above 
uiay  servo  ns  leading  and  prominent 
features  of  tht;  drama,  in  cxtiemi's, 
with  the  tilling  up  in  inifipination  to 
ones  own  liking.  Sulllce  to  hhv  that, 
all  went  'merry  as  a  marriage  bell,' 
and  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
all  quietly  retired,  seeming  highly 
pleased  with  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment." 

The  editors  of  the  Courier,  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  says: 

''Over  two  hundred  persons,  most  of 
them  in  costume,  participated  in  the 
enjoy meuts  ot  the  occasion.  Among 
the  guests  we  recognized  sever;;!  from 
Geneva,  Auburn,  Waterloo,  Ovid  and 
Corning,  and  the  cities  of  N<^w  York 
aud  Albany  were  bIko  represented. 
The  music  was  by  Cobieigh's  Band, 
therefore  it  could  not  be  otherwise  thau 
good.  The  supper  was  gotten  up  in 
excellent  styl;;  by  ttie  lessee  of  the  hall. 
Everything  passad  elf  in  the  most  hap- 
py manner,  ami  all  agree  in  yielding 
the  palm  to  Seneca  Falls  in  tlie  matter 
of  getting  up  fancy  dress  parties.'' 

Those  who  have  occasion  to  look 
through  the  files  of  the  press  publshed 
at  that  time  and  for  two  decades  later, 
will  find  a  grt'at  many  similar  compli- 
mentary allusions  to  Prof.  Cobkngh,  as 
the  nbove.  He  was  always  favorably 
spoken  of  by  all  who  knew  him,  aud 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice  in 
conuction  with  this  hall.  He  was  one 
of  t"ie  best  known  and  accomplished 
dancing  masters  of  bis  time. 

An  article  in  the  February  number  of 
''The  Ladies'  Home  Journal"  laments 
that  the  stately  and  courtly  dances  of 
other  days  have  given  way  to  the  pres- 
ent day  waltz  and  two-step,  nnd  char- 
acteriz"s  the  la'tcr  as  hardly  better  than 
a  hideous  rowdy  s('ufflf>,  and  the  waltz, 
as  danced  so  carelessly,  as  hardly  bet- 
ter  than  its  name  sake,  of  "Bowery" 
origin.    Prof.  Cobieigh's  name  conjures 


up  in  the  minds  of  bis  pupils  and  those 
who  recall  ium,  an  altogether  diflerent 
vision.  He  himself,  was  a  polished, 
courtly  and  stately  gentleman,  and  the 
dancing  schools  he  conducted  iu  this  old 
hull,  as  well  as  those  conducted  by  him 
in  other  parts  of  the  slate,  were  carried 
on  with  a  strict  regard  to  propriety  aud 
decorum. 

Au  old  time  pupil  of  his,  a  graceful 
elderly  lady,  iu  giving  me  some  remin- 
iscences of  the  I'rofessor's  classes  in 
dancing  and  deportment,  referred  to 
tliem  as  among  the  most  pleasant  and 
deliglitful  evenings  of  her  life.  She 
said  no  member  of  his  class  would  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  hall,  cross  it,  en- 
gage a  partner,  or  do  anything  uulcss 
it  was  done  in  a  polite,  courteous  and 
agreeable  manner.  In  courtesying  and 
saluting,  a  digniticd  and  deep  obeisance 
was  required.  The  sijuare  dances,  such 
as  the  Laneiers,  quadrilles,  minuets  and 
cotillion,  alternated  on  the  ladies'  pro- 
grammes, with  the  polkas,  glide  waltzes, 
varsouviauuas  and  Siciliau  circles. 
The  grand  march  was  usually  the  open- 
ing of  every  function,  and  the  pictur- 
esque figures  of  the  Virginia  reel  and 
money-musk  were  never  omitted. 
These  dances  were  not  merely  walked 
through  as  they  arc  to-dav,  but  were 
full  of  ffiucy  steps  and  difilcult  figures. 
The  quick  movements  and  agility  of 
the  genthmieu  were  full  of  grace  as 
they  wound  through  the  ULizes  of  the 
figures  of  the  dance  aud  dodged  the 
trails  of  their  partners.  The  elegance 
of  bearing,  the  daintiness,  and  the  old- 
time  courtliness  of  the  s\veet  and  lovely 
young  ladies  of  iSeueca  Falls  hfty  years 
ago  make  a  very  pretty  page  picture 
that  looks  out  at  us  from  this  old  time 
history,  as  they  salute,  clasp  hands,  and 
pass  beneath  the  arch  made  by  the 
upraised  hands  of  the  head  couple  in 
the  closing  figures  of  money  musk,  and 
so  grow  dim  and  pass  out  from  this  old 
hall.  Ah  !  as  the  old  lady  concluded,  as 
she  raised  her  'kerchief  to  her  eyes  (for 
it  makes  onos  eyes  moist  to  look  back 
intently  to  youthful  happy  days)  those 
were  delightful,  glorious  times.  F'roni 
what  I  have  already  learned,  I  think 
the  statement  is  correct. 
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The  Somers  brothers,  Henry  and 
Ralph,  continued  to  furnish  music  for 
dances  and  entertainments  for  nearly 
fifty  years.  Senator  Fred  Gibbs  voiced 
somethinsof  the  above  sentiment  which 
I  have  60  feebly  attempted  to  portray, 
but  in  a  more  substantial  manner  when 
he  sent  to  the  elder  brother,  Henry 
Somers,  during  his  la^t  illness  and  but 
a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  a  hand- 
some  checii  to  repay  somewhat  of  the 
pleasure  he  hid  given  to  him,  then  a 
Seneca  Falls  boy,  when  as  a  young  man 
he  and  his  wife  (Mrs  Gibbs  was 
formerly  Mies  Carrie  Myndeise)  had 
attended  eut'-rtainments  and  gatherings 
for  which  Somers'  Bros.  Band  had  fur- 
nished music. 

Before  we  leave  this  hall  let  us  clear 
the  stage  and  tske  advantage  of  our 
subject  the  drama  and  call  back  what 
we  can  of  the  past  and  have  a  tublean 
or  series  of  tableaus.  It  is  noon.  The 
sun  is  streaming  through  the  windows. 
The  bells  of  the  factories  and  shops 
are  ringing.  Outside  there  is  the  sound 
of  martial  music.  With  it  there  is  the 
sound  of  the  marching  of  many  feet, 
and  there  is  cheering.  Tramp!  Tramp! 
Tramp!  Our  boys  in  blue  are  to  leave 
us  this  afternoon.  They  go  to  enlist 
and  then  on  to  the  front.  There  is  ex- 
citement in  the  air  and  there  is  much 
suppressed  emotion.  There  they  come 
now  up  the  stairway.  Their  young 
captain,  Murray  Guion,  at  their  head. 
The  room  is  so  crowded  that  they  can 
hardly  make  their  way  through  it  and 
along  the  room  to  the  platform.  Many 
are  standing  up  in  the  windows  and 
some  have  climbed  up  on  the  heavy 
timbers  overhead  to  get  a  good  view. 

The  first  flag  is  to  be  presented  to 
"The  Zouaves.'"  the  first  of  our  boys  to 
leave  in  '61  for  the  front.  The  pre- 
sentation speech  is  made  by  Judge  J, 
T.  Miller,  at  that  time  commissioned 
General  of  State  Militia.  As  "The 
Judge"  finishes  his  remarks,  a  young 
maiden  steps  forward  from  her  father's 
side  in  her  pure  white  apparel,  a  vision 
of  loveliness,  and  delivers  the  flng  to 
the  company.  As  Old  Glory  is  un- 
furled and  waved  over  the  company, 
such  a  cheer  or  series  of  cheers  go  up 


as  make  the  echoes  of  that  old  Union 
Hall  ring  again  and  again. 

That  afternoon  a  young  quarter- 
master of  that  company  calls  to  bid 
that  young  lady  in  white,  farewell. 
When  he  returns  on  ho.spital  sick  leave 
two  years  later,  the  young  lady  changes 
her  name  from  Mise  Imogene  Latham  to 
Mrs.  J.  Marshall  Guisn. 

CONCERT   HALL. 

If  you  were  to  take  away  the  wooden 
addition  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
*epth,  that  haa  been  buiit  out  toward 
the  street  upon  the  east  front  of  the  old 
gable  building  which  is  now  occupied 
and  used  for  the  undertaking,  furniture 
busineMg  and  dwelling  apartments  of  E. 
J.  Ryan,  on  the  west  side  of  S'ate 
•treet  and  put  in  place  of  it  the  wood 
stairway  that  ran  diagonally  across  the 
Jront,  you  will  have  a  fair  idea  of  what 
kbe  outlines  of  '  Old  Concert  Hall" 
)ooked  like  from  the  year  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty  up  to  well  along  in  the 
•ighteen  hundred  and  sixties. 

This  old  building  was  formerly  a 
church.  It  was  originally  constructed 
in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seven- 
teen. It  was  for  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry the  house  of  worship  of  the  present 
Presbyterian  Society  of  Seneca  Falls. 
lit  stood  formerly  upon  this  site,  the 
present  Presbyterian  structure,  the 
bnilding  in  which  we  are  holding  our 
kistorical  exercises  this  evening.  The 
society  in  eighteen  bundled  and  forty- 
kwo  having  outgrown  their  old  wooden 
•hMrob  building,  prepared  to  build  a 
more  substantial  and  imposing  brick 
edifice.  The  wooden  building  was 
therefore  in  consequence  ofiered  for 
sale,  Mr.  James  Sanderson  recalls  that 
it  was  purchased  by  a  firm  of  coopers 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

The  new  purchasers  having  acquired 
the  lot  on  the  west  side  of  State  street, 
tte  one  on  which  it  now  stands,  pre- 
pared to  move  it  to  its  present  location. 
There  were  no  buildings  intervening 
that  would  interfere  or  be  in  the  way 
•f  moving  it,  in  fact,  Mr.  Snndfrson 
uecalls  that  at  that  early  date  there  were 
no  buildings  upon  the  east  side  of  State 
street  except  a  small  wooden  building 
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that  stood  near  where  the  present  brick 
building-  now  stands  a  short  distance 
below  the  New  York  Central  depot,  in 
which  Dr.  Schoounmker  resides. 

It  was  considerable  of  an  undertaking 
however  in  those  days  to  move  a  build- 
kig  of  that  size  even  that  distance. 
Mr.  Sanderson  recalls  that  about  every 
sooper  in  town,  and  in  those  days 
♦* coopering"  was  an  important  industry, 
was  engaged  in  in  raising  it  up  iiigh 
enough  to  get  it  on  rollers  and  then 
in  backing  it  up  to  its  present  location. 
He  says  that  their  labors  occupied  them 
for  a  considerable  time. 

The  buihilng,  after  its  removal,  was 
used  as  a  cooper  shop  and  other  imsi- 
aess  purposes  for  a  number  of  years  and 
a  portion  fitted  up  and  leased  out  for 
dwelling  purposes. 

la  the  year  1860  it  became  the  prop- 
erty of  Charles  G,  Miik,  and  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  it  was  remodeled 
and  the  upper  portion  of  it  fitted  up  as 
a  public  hall,  to  which  Mr.  IVHlk  gave 
the  name  of  "The  Concert  Hall."  Mr. 
Milk  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of 
this  property,  was  engaged  extensively 
in  the  sash  and  lilind  business.  Mr  Lewis 
DeMott  recalls  that  he  was  working  for 
him  at  that  time  iu  his  sash  factory, 
which  stood  a  short  distance  north  of 
the  upper  bridge,  and  that  he  was  de- 
tailed by  Mr.  Milk  to  assist  in  push- 
ing forward  the  carpenter  work.  In 
the  fall  of  that  year  it  opened  its 
doors  as  a  public  hall. 

Concert  Hall  was  the  first  hall  to  have 
a  stage,  drop  curtains,  and  foot  lights. 
The  stage  was  a  fairly  commodious 
cue  for  those  days.  The  sittings  were 
wooden  benches,  and  across  the  front 
of  the  building  was  a  wooden  balcony 
the  entire  width  of  the  building,  from 
which,  after  a  street  parade  or  a  torch 
ligh  procession,  the  brass  band  in  at- 
tendance usually  took  up  its  position 
and  discoursed  its  sweet  and  brazen 
music  to  draw  a  crowd,  to  the  frantic 
delight  of  the  small  boy,  until  the  exer- 
cises on  the  inside  were  well  under 
way. 

Many  gatherings  have  been  held  in 
this  hall  that  have  made  history  in 
Seneca  Falls.     Concert  troups,  jubilee 


singers,  actors,  lecturers  and  dramatic 
entertainers  that  have  since  gained 
world  wide  renown  have  trod  its  boards 
and  have  been  listened  to  there  by  the 
elder  and  passing  generations  of  iSeneca 
Falls  inhabitants. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  when  ten  of 
the  State  Senators  resigned,  because  oi 
the  accute  feeling  over  the  proposed 
canal  enlargement,  one  ot  them,  our 
townsman,  H.  B.  Stanton,  gave  a  very 
impassioned  address  in  this  hall,  de- 
fending his  course  and  defining  nis  rea- 
sons for  so  doing.  A  few  weeks  later 
Gerrit  Smith  came  to  the  Weslejan 
church  in  this  place  and  gave  a  very 
eloquent  appeal,  giving  his  views  ou 
the  subject,  which  were  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question. 

VV.  H.  Seward,  Horatio  Seymour  and 
other  noted  politicnl  spell-binders  tnat 
httve  since  held  high  positions  in  the 
councils  of  their  pu'ty  and  in  national 
affaire,  have  held  forth  on  the  siage  of 
the  "Old  Concert  Hall," 

This  hall  was  naturally  the  home  of 
the  drama,  and  iu  it  were  enacted  many 
of  the  old  time  plays. 

Here  it  was  that  our  citizens  first  saw 
produced  in  all  its  simplicity  and  fresh- 
ness, that  masterpiece  of  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe's,  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
I  mean  the  good  old-fashioned  kind,  the 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  that  used  to  be.  the 
kind  that  had  only  one  Uncle  Tom,  one 
Eva,  one  Mark,  the  lawyer,  one  blood- 
hound and  no  donkeys  and  those  sort 
of  things.  The  one  in  which  the 
highly  instructive  dialogue  between  lit- 
tle wee  Eva  and  great  big  black  Uncle 
Tom,  sank  deep  into  the  souls  of  our 
older  generation  and  made  them  weep 
copious  tears.  That  had  in  it  that  hair- 
I'aising  scene  in  which  the  tteemg  Eliza 
in  the  semi  darkness  of  partly  turned 
down  lights,  precariously  and  hesitat- 
ingly crosses  the  river  by  jumping  from 
one  block  of  floating  ice  (P)  to  ano'.her. 
All  this  to  the  frenzied  and  yelling  de- 
light of  the  ever  omnipresent  small  boy. 
Finally  the  beautiful  tableau,  with  the 
colored  lights  and  beautiful  elfects — 
Eva  in  Heaven — unmarked  by  the 
sounds  that  come  to  us  in  the  modern 
and  up-to-date  and  somewhat  distorted 
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rendering  of  it,  the  sound  of  barking 
dogs  and  braying  jackasses,  h  breaks 
in  upon  our  soul's  absorbed  and  raptur- 
ous contemplation  of  heaven  so  that 
our  preconceived  ideas  of  things  celes- 
tial that  for  the  time  being  we  are  not 
quite  sure  what  constitutes  the  proper 
inhabitants  of  that  beautiful  realm. 

Another  play  that  was  very  popular 
during  the  temperance  agitation  in  those 
days,  that  has  been  played  in  this  hall 
and  which  is  still  played  to  some  extent 
to  this  day,  was  -'Ten  Night's  in  a  Bar 
Room."  Another  play  which  was 
played  here  a  number  of  times,  and 
which  always  drew  full  houses,  was 
Frank  Mayo  in  "The  Streets  of  New 
York."  Father  Kemp's  Old  Foik's 
Concert  troupe  gave  a  very  delightful 
entertainment  here  in  the  wintc-r  of 
1864. 

That  same  winter  "The  Peak  Family 
of  Swiss  Bell  Ringers"  gave  a  musical 
performance  in  this  hall.  Miss  Belle 
Palmer  retains  the  programme  of  this 
entertainment,  and  she  recalls  with 
pleasure  the  several  ditferent  and  diffi- 
cult numbers  that  they  played.  There 
was  a  large  family  of  the  Peaks,  and 
from  the  father  down  to  the  littlest 
young  Peak  they  ran  down  in  size  as 
they  stood  behind  the  long  table  on 
which  the  bells  were  like  the  one-half 
side  of  a  peak  roof.  They  each  one  of 
them  manipulated  a  uumber  of  bells. 
The  tinkling  of  the  different  size  bells 
rung  in  perfect  harmony,  produced  a 
most  beautiful  medley  of  exquisite 
music. 

Another  musical  entertainment 
which  Miss  Palmer  attended  in  this 
hall  was  given  by  the  then  very  cele- 
brated soprano  singer,  Madame  Anna 
Bishop. 

It  was  in  this  hall  that  P.  T.  Barnum 
< 'showed"  in  his  tour  through  the 
country  exhibiting  to  our  astonished 
and  wondering  citizens  the  diminutive 
forms  and  features  of  General  Tom 
Thumb  and  Miss  Minnie  Warren- 

On  Saturday  afternoon,  July  12th, 
1862,  George  Henry  Russell  exhibited 
his  panorama  of  the  war.  Miss  Cow- 
ing has  loaned  me  a  bill  she  has  of  this 
exhibition,  on  which  is  a  wood  cut  of 


a  piece  of  artillery  manned  by  four 
men  going  into  action.  As  au  induce- 
ment for  school  children  to  attend, 
they  are  to  be  admitted  at  a  nominal 
charge  of  ten  cents.  One  hundred 
beautiful  prizes  are  to  be  distributed, 
''among  which  will  bo  given  a  costly 
Bible  valued  at  six  dollars  !" 

An  invitation  to  a  fireman's  ball  is 
also  loaned  me  by  Miss  Cowing  ;  it 
reads  as  follows: 

Continental  Fire  Company  No.  1. 
Mr.  Foster  Carr  : 

Your  company  with  Indies  is  re- 
spectfully solicited  at  the  benefit  ball 
of  Continental  Steam  Fire  Engine  Co. 
No.  1,  to  be  given  at  Concert  Ilall  on 
Friday  Evening,  Feb.  2lst,  1862,  the 
eve  of  Washington's  Birthday. 

Admission  tickets  for  ladies  can  be 
procured  of  the  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments free  of  charge. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 
LeRoy  C.  Partridge,  President, 

Chas.  Rake,  Foreman. 

C.  W.  Cole,  1st  Ass't. 

James  D.  Pollard,  William  E.  Walter 
George  C.  King,      George  S.  Bates, 
John  Lynn,  Albert  Bogart. 

Floor  Managers. 
Oscar  H.  Moore       Lansing S.  Hoskins 
Charles  Rake,  John  Miller, 

Theodore  C.  Beech,  William  E.  Walter 
Music  by  Somers  Full  Band. 
Firemen  are  requested  to  appear  in 
uniform. 

Tickets,  $1.00. 

On  the  1st  of  May,  1866,  Mr.  James 
Sanderson,  the  leading  Furniture 
dealer  of  this  pi :;ce  and  of  a  wide  cir- 
cuit surrounding  it,  purchased  this 
property.  He  moved  into  this  build- 
ing at  that  time  his  furniture  and  un- 
dertaking business,  occupying  the 
lower  floor  for  the  display  of  his  stock 
of  furniture  and  undertaking  supplies 
and  continuing  until  about  the  year 
1870,  to  lease  the  upper  floor  as  a  pub- 
lic hall  under  the  same  name.  Concert 
Hall. 

The  room  in  the  south  east  corner 
of  the  building,  that  had  a  wide  door- 
way  opening   out    upon    the    square 
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platform  that  formed  the  foot  of  the 
stairway  that  led  up  into  the  hall 
above,  together  with  the  room  adjoin- 
ing it  ou  the  west,  were  liis  work 
rooms.  Mr.  Sanderson,  who  is  still 
living,  liad,  until  he  reliredjfrom  busi- 
ness a  few  years  aj^o,  a  well  earned 
reputation  as  a  skilled  undertaker. 

As  it  had  before,  it  still  continued 
while  Mr.  Sanderson  kept  oti  leasing 
it  as  a  public  hall,  a  great  hold  upon 
the  public  as  a  place  for  holding  dra- 
matic entertain nieiits,  social  gather- 
ings and  functions  of  a  more  or  less 
public  nature.  Few  there  are  of  our 
older  inhabitants  that  have  not  taken 
part  in  some  of  the  festive  gatherings 
and  social  events  that  hav(>  formerly 
been  held  there,  before  Mr.  Saitder- 
son's  increasing  business  and  need  of 
additional  room,  compelled  him,  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  to  cease  leasing  it  as  a 
public  hall- 
There  is  one  class  of  festive  gather- 
ings that  comes  up  in  our  minds  as  f)ur 
thoughts  stray  back  to  the  days  of 
"Old  Concert  Hall,"  and  associates 
itself  intimately  with  it  and  that  is  tUe 
'•Church  Stravvberry  Festival." 

The  "Church  Strawberry  Festival" 
originated  way  back  in  the  year 
I-don't-know-when,  and  continued 
down  toward  the  present  time  until 
the  advent  of  the  refrigerating  car  put 
it  out  of  business.  Since  the  C(^ming 
of  the  refrigerating  car  with  its  circu- 
lating current  of  chilled  air,  that  keeps 
fruit  at  a  certain  temperature  and  pre- 
server, it  so  that  it  can  be  transported 
indefinite  distances,  our  jaded  appe- 
tite for  the  ripe  and  red  strawberry 
fails  to  respond  as  it  used  to,  to  the 
festive  call  of  the  strawberry  festival, 
even  though  the  cause  is  a  worthy  one 
and  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
church. 

We  begin  now  to  eat  strawberries 
that  are  raised  and  brought  to  us  from 
somewhere  down  near  the  tropics.  A 
little  later  we  are  eating  those  that 
grow  a  little  further  north,  and  so  on 
by  successive  stages  until  we  finally 
reach  our  own  delicious  home  grown 
varieties.  But  by  tliat  time  our  appe- 
tite is  satisfied  and  we  only  eat  them 


from  a  sense  of  duty  and  from  a  de- 
sire not  to  go  back  ou  our  local  home 
industries. 

How  differenl  then!  The  straw- 
berry was  a  Heeling  pleasure.  Like 
apple  or  peach  l)lossoms,  before  you 
had  actually  settled  down  to  the  fact 
that,  in  all  their  fragile  loveliness 
they  were  in  blossom,  behold  they 
were  gone. 

"There's  nothing  so  rara  as  a  day  in  June." 

The  very  short  time  of  the  year  in 
which  the  fruit  gave  to  us  of  its 
productiveness  gave  a  rare  taste  to  this 
iucious,  red,  lieart  shaped  and  deli- 
cious berry. 

How  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  word 
picture  of  one  of  these  occasions  when 
the  ladies  of  the  church  sought  by  the 
aid  of  this  seductive  fruit  to  reach  the 
soul  of  the  common  every-day  man,  by 
filling  his  digestive  organs  with  a  feast 
fit  only  for  the  gods.  Tliough  the  mo- 
tive is  a  laudable  one  and  the  pen  is  so 
frequently  referred  to  as  a  mighty 
weapon,  I  fear  in  unskilled  hands  it  is 
altogether  inadequate  to  its  task. 

The  giving  of  a  strawberry  festival 
in  those  days  had  in  it  sonu^  thing  of 
in-eearious  venture.  First  there  wns  the 
gathering  into  council  of  the  snges  of 
the  Hoeiety.  The  wise  heads  that  had 
gone  out  and  around  in  the  country  and 
hfid  sounded  the  growers  that  had 
strnwberry  beds  or  patches  within  a 
reasonable  radius  of  our  village,  these 
ladies  gave  their  views  upon  the  date 
at  which  it  should  be  held. 

There  was  thH  chance  that  the  Bap- 
tists might  slide  in  ahead  of  the  Meth- 
odists or  that  the  Presbyterians  might 
get  the  misutken  idea  into  their  heads 
that  tliey  b<  longed  in  abend  of  the  Cou- 
gregalionalists;  while  tlie  Episcopa- 
lians were  not  built  from  the  kind  of 
timber  that  brought  up  the  tail  end  of  a 
procession  where  strawberry  festivals 
were  in  question. 

So,  to  get  in  ahead  of  other  church  or- 
gftnizfUions,  the  date  had  to  bo  set  at 
the  very  earliest  possible  moment  at 
which  it  cculd  safely  be  held.  There 
was  the  danger,  you  see,  of  tlie  straw- 
berries being  so  green  that  thoy  would 
taste   sour  and  take   too  much  sugar, 
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aud  let  me  tell  you  right  here  that 
sugar  was  eugar  right  after  the  war, 
and  a  et  rious  item  of  expense.  There 
was  the  luaiu,  the  prime  essential  rea- 
son also,  that  they  would  lack  the  sweet 
seductive,  get  in-all  aiound-you  sort  of 
flavor  thai  sonked  themselves  right 
down  all  through  your  wliole  anatomi- 
cal system  and  pervaded  your  entire 
being. 

After  the  all  important  day  had  been 
finally    decided  upun.  there   was   then 
the  trip  to  the  printers  to  get  the  bills 
printed.     In  those    days  they    used  to 
print  a  very  pretty  bill  indeed,  to  an- 
nounce the  coming  of  the-se  annual  fes- 
tivals.    They  w^re  printed  upon  yellow 
poster   paper,  and  right   in  tiie  center 
was  printed  a  nice  large  red  strawber- 
ry.    Nowr,  I  don't  know  which  of   the 
newspapers  owned  the  block  or  wood 
cut  from  which  tliis  berry  was  printed, 
because  if  you  went  to  the  Courier  oflace 
to  have  the  work  done,  ihey  would  send 
iheir  printer's  devil  down  to  the  Reveil- 
le    office   to    borrow  the  cut   to  print 
from.      If   you  went    to  the    Reveille 
office  to  have  the  work  done  they  would 
send  to  the  Courier  office  to  borrow  it. 
Rigbt  across  the  face  would  be  printed 
'•the  ladies  of  such  aud  such  church  will 
serve  deliciouii  strawberries  and  cream, 
&c  ,  &c."  This  wording  was  sometimes 
printf'd  in  green  ink,  and  there  was  a 
young  fellow  down  in  one  of  the  of- 
fices,"^ Jim  Eastman   (now    one  of   the 
proprietors   of    the    Courier-Journal), 
that  could  form    the   combinations   of 
red  and  green  primer's-  >nke  upon  yel- 
lowpapsr  producing  results  in  these  pos 
ters  that  it  was  a  pleasure  and  a  delight 
to  look  at. 

When  those  alluring  bills  had  been 
struek  ofl  from  the  printing  press  and 
oft  times  before  the  ink  had  dried  upon 
them,  they  would  one  each  of  them  be 
8t.ick  up  in  the  postofflce  and  in  all  the 
stores  along  the  Main  street.  They 
would  also  be  plastered  upon  the 
fences  of  all  the  principal  highways 
leading  into  our  village.  I  must  not 
forget  to  mention  that  one  would  also 
be  hung  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  church  giving  the  fes- 
tival. 


Persons  not  versed  very  deeply  in 
questions  of  theology  are  apt  to  ques- 
tion why  it  is  that,  the  printers  beine:  so 
willing  to  freely  loan  to  each  other  their 
wood  cuts  and  other  things,  why  it  ia 
the  various  Christian  denominations  do 
not  also  feel  free  in  tendering  the  use 
of  their  church   vestibules  to  aid  in  the 
advertising  of  their  rival's  approaching 
church  entertainments.     But  this   is  a 
question  of  theology  and  not  of  history. 
When  the  average  citizen  once  cast  his 
eyes  upon  this  enticing  poster,  he  was 
•'done  for"  immediately.     The  "call  of 
the  wild"  was  upon  him.     Suddenly  he 
became  aware  of  his  moral  delinquencies 
and  as  he  read  his  hand  unconsciously 
sought   the  front  side  of  himself,  and 
he   stroked  his  breast  impressively  up 
and  down.     He  then  and  there  made  a 
resolution  to  mend  his  religious  indif- 
ference by  going  to  that  church  festival. 
At  dinner  that  day  he  announced  that 
he  had  been  led  to  see  the  error  of   his 
ways  and  had  resolved  to  lead  a  better 
life,  and  that  in  consequence  the  entire 
family    would    attend   in   a    body  the 
church  strawberry  festival  soon  to  be 
held  in  '-Concert  Hall." 

When  the  eventful  evening  arrived, 
a  prudent  regard  for  the  opinion  of  the 
neighbors  caused  him  to  withhold  his 
eager  footsteps  until  the  Cornet  Bacd 
stationed  in  the  balcony  outside  of  the 
hall  had  about  ceased  playing  their  first 
piece.  Then  he  issued  forth  with  as- 
sumed indifference,  and  curbing  the  re- 
ligious enthusiasm  within  him,  man- 
aged to  arrive  at  the  hall  without  dis- 
playing to  the  public  any  symptoms  of 
undue  haste.  Next  he  marshalled  his 
family  up  the  stairway  and  passed 
within. 

I  would  that  you  could  ent«r  with  me 
through  the  doorway  which  the  "aver- 
age citizen"  has  just  passed,  on  a 
personally  conducted  tour  of  one  of 
these  old-time  church  strawberry  festi- 
vals. I  recall  one  in  particular,  and  1 
wish  you  could  also  experience  some  of 
the  joys  of  that  evening  spent  in  <*01d 
Concert  Hall." 

As  I  lay  my  pen  down  and  lean  back 
in  my   chair,  it  all  comes  back  to  me 
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with  such  a  fidelity  that  it  is  alosoet  a 
reality. 

It  was  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very 
last  festival  ever  given  in  Ih's  hall. 
It  was  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  churoh.  As  one  looks 
around  th«  hall  the  scene  is  like  a  kalei- 
doscope of  ever  ehanging  onlors  as  the 
people  in  their  bright  gnmmer  apparel 
move  back  and  forth.  The  ttl<ct  is 
heightened  by  the  colored  shadi  s  upon 
the  lamps.  The  flowers,  pl-ait'',  frmts 
and  other  things  that  decoraie  the  tai'les 
give  added  color  to  the  scene.  A  con- 
fused huo)  of  voices  that  so  many  peo- 
ple make  talking  together  in  a  room 
catches  the  ear.  From  around  the 
tables  come  the  sound  of  the  light, 
pleased  laughter  of  the  young  ladies  in 
attendance  npon  th^m.  There  is  the 
clatter  of  dishes  and  of  forks  and 
Bpoons.  Over  in  one  corner  breaks  out 
a  loud,  rich  langh  from  an  old  colored 
lady  engflgt'd  in  some  culinary  work, 
whose  name  is,  I  think,  ''Aunt  Abby." 

Suppose  now  that  you  had  a  young 
lady  at  your  side  that  had  made  you  in- 
expressably  happy  by  accepting  your 
escoit  to  the  hali  this  evening.  And 
then  suppose  again  that  this  was  the 
first  time  you  had  ever  taken  a  young, 
adorable  creature  out  to  anything  of 
this  kind,  and  that  yon  therefore  stood 
upon  unknown  borders  of  unexpected 
plrasures  and  delights. 

Perhaps  you  might  happen  to  know 
that  the  gentle  being  at  yonr  side  was 
at  the  fascinating  age  of  just  past  six- 
teen and  that  ynu  were  not  quite  that 
age  yourself.  Wouldn't  it  seem  to  you 
as  though  all  the  happiness  in  this  world 
was  yours  with  love  and  youth 
thrown  in. 

Suppose  that  together  you  had  just 
partaken  of  a  new  kind  of  a  strawberry, 
a  sweet,  mushy,  d*=licions  tasting  kind 
of  a  fruit,  wliich  the  fair  Hebe  who 
served  you  explains,  is  named  "Clapp's 
Seedlin'e:,"  and  is  raised  by  Mr.  Some- 
body or  other  up  around  Bearytovvn. 

And  then  you  meander  up  and  down 
in  ecstatic  happiness.  And  then  when 
you  get  a  little  further  along  the  hall 
down  toward  the  stage,  one  of  the 
young  ladies  calls  you  over  to  her  table 


to  examine  some  very  large  and  terapt- 
ing  berries  that  were  raised  by  a  IVlr. 
Fcloh,  livini:  a  little  west  of  the  town' 
called  ••Triumph  de  Gans  " 

After  you  have  both  examined  them 
and  found  them  of  ♦xtraordinary  size 
and  wondrous  fair  to  look  upon,  you 
expie«s  a  desire  to  enjoy  thetr  fi'ivor 
find  to  do  so  you  part  with  the  very  last 
of  your  earthly  poapession. 

"But  wtial  is  earth  when  Heaven  is  near," 

These  last  two  saucerfujls  are  not  so 
quickly  disposed  of  as  tho  others  were, 
in  consequence  you  take  it  leisurely  and 
t:»ke  the  opportunity  to  look  around  the 
hall  and  see  things.  You  notice  what  a 
denr  creature  your  inamorata  is,  and 
how  flushed  and  happy  she  i«,  and  how 
much  the  berries  she  is  eating  match 
the  bloom  on  her  cheeks.  Now  she  un- 
folds the  beautiful  fan  she  is  carrying, 
all  feathers  and  fluflnlDess  and  open 
work,  and  then  you  notice  for  the  first 
time  that  it  is  one  that  belongs  to  her 
older  sister  and  which  she  has  undoubt- 
edly "swiped"  to  grace  the  occasion. 
As  you  sit  close  together,  she  fans  you 
both  with  it  and  does  such  stunning 
'•slunts''  with  it  that  it  almost  makes  you 
delirious.  Once  when  she  leans  over 
and  taps  you  with  it,  your  heart  gives 
one  great  bound,  and  it  and  the  Triumph 
do  Gans  that  Mr.  Felch  raised  a  little 
west  of  the  town,  and  the  Clapp's  Seed- 
lings that  the  other  fellow  raised  from 
up  around  Bearytown,  are  in  imminent 
danger. 

Now  Len  Bennett,  leader  of  the  Cor- 
net Band,  has  managed  to  drag  his  men 
away  from  the  tables,  and  they  are 
linetl  up  in  the  new  uniforms  that  (iood- 
man,  the  tailor,  has  made  for  them  and 
are  about  to  play  another  tune. 

After  this  piece  the  people  begin  to 
go  home,  and  you  also  pass  out  through 

the  door. 

»  *  *  »  • 

As  I  pick  up  my  pen  again  I  can 
hardly  realize  that  this  scene  and  the 
people  I  have  associated  so  intimately 
with  but  a  moment  ago  are  separated 
by  such  a  long  vista  of  yeirs.  That 
Concert  Hall  as  such  has  closed  its  doors 
for  this  naany  and  many  a  day.  That 
the  faithful  and  much  loved  pastor  who 
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served  this  church  so  long,  has  been 
tenderly  laid  to  rest  this  many  a  long 
yenr  iu  Restvale  Cemetery.  I'liat  be 
neath  the  sod  arouiul  him  are  gnihcred 
a  goodly  number  of  hiw  flock.  Tluii  tho 
IStineca  river  as  it  fli)vvs  by  the  hills,  vales 
and  ravines  that  mnrk  their  quiet-  rest- 
ing place  in  its  onward  journey  to  the 
vast  eternity  of  tho  dtep  blue  ccoan, 
murmurs  softly  along  this  strand  as  itni 
waters  croon  a  requiem  to  the  j)atho3 
of  the  bygone,  but  I  hope,  not  forgot- 
ten years. 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  regarding 
the  opening  exercises  vi  Concert  Hall, 
I  have  received  too  late  for  insertion  in 
the  porper  order,  a  cordial  letter  from 
a  daughter  of  Clias,  J.  Milk,  Mrs.  Emma 
L.  Quick,  who  makes  her  home  with 
Mrs.  Seward  of  Auburn.  In  it  she 
expre^ises  regret  that  all  record  of  the 
history  of  of  the  first  few  years  relat- 
ing to  Concert  Hall  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ist. But  with  the  assistance  of  her 
sisier,  Mrs  Charles  F.  Guion,  also  of 
Auburn,  she  pictures  the  interior  of  the 
hall  as  it  existed  in  the  fifties  :  '<The 
seats  were  far  from  comfortable;  those 
near  the  st8|,e  being  old  fashioned 
wooden  benches,  with  low  backs.  Fur- 
ther back  were  wonden  pfTairs  much 
like  the  seats  in  a  circus,  eiich  board 
being  higher  than  the  ones  in  front- 
giving  the  persons  sitting  in  the  rear 
the  privilejie  of  swinging  their  feet  in 
space.  On  either  side  of  the  stage 
were  larire  bodied  stoves  for  burning 
wood.  From  ihe  center  of  the  ciiiing 
swung  a  large  chandelier  shedding 
liilht  from  four  large  lamps  fUled  with 
camphine — j-ermii-'sion  for  the  use  of 
wliich  is  noted  iu  the  insurance  papers 
that  1  enclose.  At  the  rear  of  the  hall 
were  what  were  called  the  boxes, 
reached  by  some  half  dozen  steps  and 
were  more  like  the  balconies  of  the 
present-day  theaters," 

These,  though  in  spite  of  their  loca- 
tion, were  much  sought  for  and  com- 
manded the  highest  prices. 

We  recall  distinctlv  one  of  Mr. 
Lewis's  portrayals  of  8hakespcriaii 
tragedies.  In  the  culminating  death 
scene,  the  boy  who  shifted  the  scenery 
became  confused  and  lowered  the  cur- 


tain before  the  final  agonies.  Where- 
upon the  dying  hero  shouted  in  most 
audii'le  toues  to  him,  ''raise  that  cur- 
tain and  let  'em  see  me  die." 

Another  event  most  plainly  remem- 
bered, was  the  grand  fourth  of  duly 
parade,  wh' n  the  -'Fusileers"  assembled 
at  the  hall  to  don  their  uniforms  and 
grotesque  masks  before  falling  into  the 
line  of  march. 

Every  vvint<'r  saw  the  hall  the  scene  of 
at  least  one  Fireman's  Ball,  when  tlie 
j='allant  fire  laddies  swung  their  partners 
through  the  old  time  money  musk,  qua- 
drille and  galopado  to  Henry  Sumers's 
call  of  "cheat  'em  a  swing,"  '-balance 
at  th(!  corners,"  (fee,  in  true  old  fash- 
ioned Hlyie.  their  red  flamed  shirts  and 
shining  patent  leather  belts  in  vivid 
contrast  to  the  staid  costume  of  the 
present  day  foremen." 

But  upon  Mr.  Milk's  decision  to  leave 
Seneca  Falls,  the  building  was  sold  to 
]\Ir.  Sanderson  and  was  transform^■d 
from  a  Concert  Hail  to  its  exact  anti- 
thesis— an  undertaker's  eslabiifhment 

Tile  writer  refers  to  a  number  of 
events  that  have  occurred  iu  this  hall 
and  which  we  have  already  noticed; 
altio  to  Prof.  IMars^h's  weekly  singing 
(schools  held  h'-re.  The  GtHoge  Hough"s 
titeatrica!  troupe  which  rend'.red  those 
tr.'igic  plays  iu  which  vice  is  invariably 
cru^'hed  and  virtue  is  triumphant. 

Mrs.  Quick  encloses  with  other  valu- 
able papers,  show  bills  and  other 
things  relating  to  this  hall,  a  ballot,  used 
in  the  (own  meeting  dsy  election  of 
the  early  fifties.  The  fsc  simile  of  (he 
ticket  is  given  below.  It  is  headed  by 
Win.  P.  Pollard,  who  was  elected  and 
served  as  Supervisor  of  our  town  in 
1851  and  1853,  succeeding  Oren  Tyler 
wlio  served  as  Supervisor  for  the  terms 
of  1849  and  1850.  The  Town  Meeting 
for  the  first  <lisirict  wfis  held  at  Conceit 
Hall. 

Rlr.  Pollard  shou'd  be  rcmembored 
as  the  faithful  custodian  of  the  funds 
of  the  r'ld  academy.  By  his  judici<ms 
care,  investment  and  honesty,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  turn  over  to  the 
building  committee  of  the  present  Myn- 
derse  Academy  a  sum  sufficient  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  every  supporter 
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of  our  public  schools  and  to  make 
ploafiantor  and  smoother  the  eonrse  of 
every  etudeut  that  has  since  entered  its 
doors. 

[FREEMAN'S  TICKET] 

Kor  Supervisor, 
William  P.  Pollard. 
For  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Georj^e  Hockneli. 
For  Town  Clerk, 
Ebeutzer  Ingalls. 
For  Assessor, 
Orcn  ryler 
For  Coiumissioner  of  Highways, 
George  W.  Boekootu,  vacancy. 
Jacob  Rentier,  full  term. 
For  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Charles  L.  Hoskins, 
Sebastian  Chatham. 
For  Inspectors  of  Election,  District  Nu.l 
Hiram  Burt, 
Benson  Owen. 
For  Inspectors  of  Election,  DiHtrictNo2. 
Justin   Williams, 
Harvey  Hiuman. 
For  Collector, 
Burke  G.  Johnson. 

F'or  Const  ibies, 
Burke  G.  Jouusou, 
Benjamin  S.  Runyan, 
Michse   Murphy, 
Charles  Twi^^t, 
Asa  F.  Cheeney. 
Fv)r  Town  Sealer, 
David  Bedell. 
Until  its  incorporation  into  the  gen- 
eral election  held  in  November  and  the 
election  of   town  olRcers  to  hold  oflice 
for  two  years,  instead  of  for  terms  of 
one  year,  town  meeting  was  held  pre- 
vious to  that  time  upon  the  first  Tues- 
day   following    the    first    Monday    in 
February.    Originally,  from  179i  until 
1816,  town    meeting  day    was  held  the 
first    week   in  April.     In    1816  it  was 
changed    to    the    second    Tuesday    in 
March,     Finally  the  second  Tuesday  in 
February. 

Town  Meeting  Day  was  the  grand 
local  spring  time  gathering  together  of 
everybody.  It  was  the  general  rounding 
np  of  every  voter  in  the  town.  It  was 
a  grand  lay  ofT,  come  to  town  gath- 
ering. Everybody  got  together  and 
shook    hands    with    everybody    else. 


Old  acquaintanceships  were  renewed. 
Fnenils  friin  remote  parts  of  the  town 
met  friciuls  again  that  tliey  had  no*; 
met  since  "town  meetin'  'er  year  ago." 

Cantlilates  who  shook  hands  then 
kept  tigtit  liold  until  tiiey  had  inquired 
after  tiie  hialtii  of  every  member  of 
your  fauiily  and  of  every  thing  on  the 
farm.  Between  the  lingers  of  the  can- 
didaio's  left  hand  protruded  ballots  that 
were  fixed  to  meet  every  possible  con- 
tingency; combinations  of  candidates, 
8  las  and  so  forth,  such  as  would  meet 
your  most  fastidious  tastes. 

Swarms  of  rival  candidates  for  every 
office  on  the  ticket  showered  every  pos- 
sible attention  upon  you  as  they  escorted 
you  up  to  the  table,  behind  which  sat 
the  election  board,  which  received  your 
ballot,  or  to  the  window  through  which 
you  handed  in  your  ballot. 

With  the  parsing  of  "Town  Meeting 
Day"  departed  one  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque reuuiou  days  of  the  towns  popu- 
lation, and  it  seemed  a  pity  to  see  it  go. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Quick, 
I  have  aa  old  American  ballot,  or  as 
they  were  called  the  ticket  of  "The 
Know-Nothiug  Party."  The  balloliug 
])laee  of  the  first  district,  ''that  poition 
Ijing  to  the  north  of  the  Seneca  outlet," 
was  held  at  Concert  Hall. 

The  head  of  the  ticket  was  one  of 
four  br-ithers  living  in  the  town  of  Sen- 
eca Falis,  and  tradition  says  that  they 
were  all  hustlers,  and  that  when  the 
sun  went  down  on  that  town  election  in 
1854,  the  entire  ticket,  with  but  one  or 
two  exceptions,  was  elected  to  serve 
for  the  term  of  1855.  The  personnel  of 
the  ticket  will  call  to  mind  many  friends 
and  relatives  who  were  active  in  the 
political  and  business  interests  of  Sen- 
eca Falls: 

AMERICAN  TICKET. 

For  Supervisor, 

Edward  S.  Latham. 

For  Town  Clerk, 

Albert  Hendricks. 

For  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

Hiram  A.  Palmer. 

For  Assessor, 

Burnett  B.  Boardman. 
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For  Commissioner  of  Highways, 
Charles   Crane, 
John    Babcouk. 
For  Overseers  of  the  Poor, 
Lucius  S.  Gibb3, 
Isaac  Collier. 
For  Inspector  of  Election,  District  No.  1 
Jacob  H.  Coue, 
Milo  I.  VVilcoxen. 
For  Inspector  of  Election,  District  No.  2 
Jamtb  Denison, 
Jacob  Shoeiiatitir. 
For  Collector. 
Orviiie  Allen. 
For   Constables, 
Orville  Allen, 
Lorin  Demond, 
Hezekiah  Smith, 
Edwin  M.  Crawford, 
Horace  D.  Robei  ts. 
For  Town  Sealer, 
George  G.  Thompson. 
Mrs.    Cora  J.  Johnson,  daughter  of 
the   late   Truman  B.  Johnson,  who  at 
the  tinoe  of  his  death   had  been  a  con- 
tinuous subscriber   to  the   Courier  for 
lifty.one  years,  has  very  kindly  loaned 
me  advertisements  and  &how  and  play 
bills  of  entertainmi^nts  that  have  been 
held  in  Concert  Hall.      Some  of  these 
have   already  been  referred  to  in   this 
article.     Besides  an  Old  Folk's  Concert 
there  is  a  concert  representing  the  lour 
seasons,  given  by  Professor  Marsh  on 
Monday    and   Tuesday   evenings,  July 
27th  and  28ih,  1863. 

The  attractions  of  this  concert  are  set 
forth  in  the  program  in  quite  « laborate 
language.  It  is  headed,  "A  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever,"  and  is  termed 
the  "Unrivaled  Characteristic  Concerts" 
known  as  the  festive  graces.  '  IS^  Do 
not  fail  to  witness  the  first  grand  tab- 
leau at  the  opening  of  the  performame. 
A  more  entrancing  spectacle  cannot  be 
produced ;  it  will  cling  to  the  memory 
of  the  beholders  as  long  as  it  can  re- 
tain the  image  of  the  beautiful."  The 
program  mentions  thirty-two  numbers 
pertaining  to  the  seasons,  and  a  number 
of  patriotic  pieces  to  be  given  by  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty  and  Thirteen  States 
afterward.  Tickets  are  placed  at  15 
cents,  and  can  be  obtained  at  Guiou's 
drug  store.     Doors  open  at  6  1-2. 


Another  bill  is  a  small  one  on  tissue 
paper,  of  the  last  appearance  here  of 
General  Tom  Thumb  and  his  wite. 
This  was  after  Barnum  had  toured  them 
three  years  in  Europe,  and  occurred  on 
May  19r.h,  1868.  They  had  exhibited 
here  a  number  of  times,  and  among 
the  papers  and  through  the  courtesy  of 
Mr.  Milk's  daughter,  Mrs.  Quick,  is  a 
play  bill  of  their  e;irlier  appearance  here 
before  their  marriafie. 

DANIELS  HALL. 

The  years  that  immediately  proceeded 
the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy 
were  eventful  ones  in  the  history  of 
Seneca  Fails.  It  was  fre^dy  predicted 
at  that  time  that  our  bustling,  progres- 
sive and  enterprising  village,  whose  pro- 
ducts were  known  through  ihe  length 
and  breadth  of  our  own  and  many  for- 
eign countries,  would  soon  become  a 
city. 

This  enviable  condition  of  affaiis  had 
been  largely  brought  about  through  (he 
efforts  of  manufacturers,  business  aieti 
and  public  spirited  citizens.  This  was 
also  supplemented  very  much  by  our  in- 
habitants who  almost  without  exception 
were  animated  by  a  universal  spirit  of 
local  pride  and  a  loyalty  to  houie  indus- 
tries and  our  home  merchants. 

Private  greed  and  political  selfishness 
were  mainly,  up  to  that  date,  subser- 
vient to  the  general  goed. 

With  such  a  feeling  of  civic  pride 
inspiring  us  a  dawn  of  proyperity  arose 
in  our  community  such  as  has  never 
since  been  equalled. 

But  a  few  years  more  had  passed  by 
however,  when  at  the  most  critical  time 
in  the  sffvirs  of  this  community  we 
were  unfortunate  enough  to  lose  by 
death  quite  a  number  of  ihyse  men  who 
were  very  much  identified  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  our  prosperity.  There  was 
made  also  at  about  this  time  costly 
errors  of  judgment  and  misplaced  con- 
fidence, all  of  these  together  lost  to  us 
much  of  the  fruits  of  these  men's  labors. 

At  the  present  time  after  a  long  de- 
pression, history  repeats  itself  and  we 
arc  again  confronted  with  questions  and 
problems  vitaly  affecting  our  well  being 
and  prosperity.  These  must  be  met 
and  solved.      They  must  be  judiciously 


aud  pati'oitically  bandied  and  in  a  busi- 
nesslike manner  to  result  in  the  ad- 
vancement and  i'uture  giowui  of  our 
village. 

One  ui  the  public  &piriled  men  of  that 
day,  one  who  was  allied  by  Imsinesa 
ties  to  a  numl)er  of  our  local  industries 
was  n  man  wliO  Had  the  back  bone  and 
the  ''sand"  to  do  what  no  one  of  the 
present  day  has  had  tlie  eourfige  to  tackle 
and  that  was  to  build  a  public  h«ll  suit- 
able for  the  needs  of  our  then  growing 
municipality  and  an  obji^et  of  pride  to 
all  oui-  ciiiztnis.  Thnt  umu  was  George 
B  Daniels,  the  builder  of  aud  th«  owner 
of  Daniels  Hall. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  a  commanding  pre^- 
euce  and  was  plain,  earnest  and  straiglit 
forward  in  his  demeanor.  He  looked 
you  in  the  eye  wlieu  he  talked,  his  word 
was  as  good  as  his  bond,  and  his  piir^e 
was  always  open  to  the  advancement 
of  every  worthy  cause  and  also  to  the 
rebel  of  any  person  in  want  or  trouble. 
When  engaged  in  earnest  couver;>fition 
his  ffice  lit  up  with  aninrUiou  and  his 
language  aud  gestures  were  forcible 
and  to  the  point. 

An  instance  of  his  large  heartedness 
which  is  known  to  but  a  few  of  those 
now  living  was  of  his  coming  to  the  re- 
lief (entirely  without  solicitation)  of 
one  of  our  business  men  who  required 
financial  security  to  carry  through  some 
important  financial  deals  "You  cau 
hold  me  respon.-iijle  for  whatever  this 
young  man  inouis  and  in  case  he  fails 
to  settle  I  will." 

This  man  ic-ferred  to  by  Mr.  Daniels 
was  Milton  lloag  and  it  is  needless  to 
state  that  le  settled  the  obligations  in- 
curred ai  that  lime  himself  His  feel- 
ing of  1- latitude  was  such  however  that 
when  later  he  becaoje  the  owner  of  the 
Daniels  Hall  property  he  made  a  resol 
ution  that  it  would  always  retain  the 
n?uue  of  his  benefactor. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  born  at  PortHraouth, 
New  Hampshire,  November  8,  1807. 
His  parents  moved  when  he  was  quite 
young  to  Port  Byron,  this  state,  trom 
which  place  he  removed  to  Seneca  Falls. 
He  became  actively  engaged  in  businees 
and  accumulated  a  handsome  property. 
He  served  as  supervisor  of  our  town, 
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represented  Seneca  county  in  the  legis- 
laf,ure  and  later  nerved  as  president  of 
our  village.  For  many  years  lie  was  a 
vestryuian  of  Trinity  Episcopal  church. 
In  church  work  his  wife,  toimerly 
Miss  MaryS  Giddings,  was  prominent. 
Many  will  recall  tlie  Ui-autifnl  hower  of 
bloom  i^liH  made  of  the  family  home- 
siead  on  lower  Cayuga  street  where  the 
pleasant  faced  old  lady  could  be  often 
seen  on  pleasant  days  actively  engaged 
in  attending  to  and  cultivating  her 
flowers. 

On  one  of  Mr.  Daniels  trips  through 
the  country  he  slojiped  over  at  Salt 
Lake  (!ity  where  he  was  very  pleasantly 
entertained  as  the  guest  of  his  old  Port 
Byron  school  boy  friend  the  Mormon 
leader,  Brii^ham  Young. 

Ground  was  broken  for  and  excava- 
tions began  for  the  erection  of  Daniels 
Hall  in  April,  1867.  This  building 
formerly  stood  upon  the  north  side  of 
Fall  street  iujinedialely  west  of  the 
present  block,  or  three  story  bttilding, 
upon  the  corner  <f  Siftte  street  at  present 
known  as  ''The  Dnniels  Block." 

It  was  sixty-two  feet  front  on  Fall 
street,  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  deep 
and  four  stori^^s  in  high.  The  entrance 
was  as  at  present  thiough  a  wide  stair- 
way taken  from  the  front  of  the  Daniels 
Block  which  ;\1r.  !)•  niels  owned  at  the 
time  he  erected  Diiuiel*  Hall  Block. 
This  stairway  gave  access  to  both  the 
hall  and  to  the  tenants  <  f  both  build- 
ino:6.  There  was  an  additional  exit  also 
between  the  east  aud  middle  stores  of 
the  Daniels  Hall  building.  There  were 
three  commodious  stores  in  the  building 
on  the  street  level. 

The  west  store  was  occupied  when 
first  completed  by  William  Laugworthy 
as  a  hardware  store  for  about  a  year. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  Hoskins- 
Van  Cleef  block  he  removed  to  the 
present  location  of  Story  &  Strong. 
Keeler  &  Gamsey's  hardware  then  oc- 
cupied the  store,  who  were  succeeded 
by  Garasey  &  Corwiu  and  followed  by 
Garnsej'  &  Waller. 

The  middle  store  was  first  occupied 
by  Stevens  &  Shaffer,  then  by  Stevens 
&  Bull,  followed  by  Bull  &  Addison 
and  then  by  E.  W.  Addison. 
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The  east  store  was  first  occupied  by 
V.  P.  Irons,  selling  ngent  for  M.  C 
Palmer  &  Co.,  clothing  merciiants,  of 
Syracuse.  The  writer  recalls  this  store 
distinctly,  for  it  was  here  he  first  se- 
cured a  position  as  clerk  upon  leaving 
school.  This  clothing  store  removed  to 
the  store  now  occupied  by  D.  A, 
O'Keefe,  then  owned  l)y  M.  Zaliuski. 
L.  Stockman  then  occupied  it  as  a  gro- 
cery and  was  followed  m  the  same  line 
of  business  by  George  Metcalf. 

Mayhew  the  dentist  had  offices  in 
the  second  floor  for  muny  years.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Hitchcock  who 
removed  to  the  rooms  occupied  at 
present  by  Dr.  Sahler  and  the  rooms 
were  occupied  at  the  time  of  the  lire 
by  Miss  Anna  Curran, 

Daniels  Hall  was  completed  early 
in  1869  and  was  the  most  prominant 
and  imposing  building  at  the  time  In 
Seneca  Falls.  The  hall  itself  was  large 
and  commodious  and  was  supplement- 
ed by  a  gallery  shaped  like  a  horseshoe 
that  occupied  the  entivewidth  of  the 
south  end  of  the  hall  and  a  portion  of 
the  east  and  west  side  of  the  auditor- 
ium. There  was  an  outside  bal- 
cony upon  the  third  floor  ovor  the 
street.  From  this  balcony  music 
could  be  heard  all  over  the  town. 
The  stage  was  large  enough  to 
handle  most  of  the  scenery  of  the  com 
panies  then  on  the  road  and  was  equip 
ped  with  several  changes  of  scen- 
ery. The  drop  curtain  was  a  fine 
specimau  of  scenic  art  and  represented 
the  Chateau  of  Chillon,  the  rock  hewn 
castle  upon  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva. 

"Chillon  I  thy  prison  is  a  holy  place 

And  thy  sad  floor  an  alter  for  it  was 
trod 

Until  his  very  steps  have  left  a  trace 

Worn'  as  if  thy  cold  pavement  were 
a  sod" 

The  hall  was  formally  opened  on 
Thursday  evening  February  25th, 1869. 
Professor  Appy  assisted  by  Miss  Aggie 
Fowler  of  Geneva  and  Miss  Josephine 
Parsons  appeared  on  the  night  of  the 
opening.  Albert  Jewett  presided  and 
Charles  A.  Hawley  gave  an  address 
congratulating  the  people  of  Seneca 


Falls  and  eulogising  Mr.  Daniels  for 
his  public  spirit  and  enterprise.  The 
Seneca  Fails  Cornet  Baud  played 
several  selections  during  the  evening. 

Profl'essor  Appy  attained  high  rank 
in  his  profession  and  died  in  Rochester 
November  I6th,  1903.  Miss  Parsons 
was  the  daughter  of  our  townsman 
Charles  Parsons  and  had  at  that  time 
but  recently  completed  her  musical 
education  in  Germany.  She  subse- 
quently returned  to  Germany  where 
she  married  an  officer  in  the  German 
Army  and  died  a  short  time  afterwards 
in  Berlin. 

The  week  begining  Wednesday 
March  17th  "The  Foresters"  began  a 
two  weeks  engagement  in  this  hall 
playing  March  17th  "Harry  Moore," 
March  18th  "The  Octoroon,"  March 
19th  "Fanchon  the  Cricket,"  March 
20th  "Colleen  Bawu,"  March  22nd 
"Pearl  of  Savoy,"  March  23rd  "Rose- 
dale,"  March  24th  "Lady  of  Lyons," 
March  25Lh  "Three  Farces,"  March 
26th  "Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar  Room," 
March  27th  "The  Hidden  Hand," 
March  29ih  "East  Lynne,"  March 
30th  "Under  the  G:is  Light,"  March 
31st  "Jesse  Brown,"  April  2nd  Poca- 
hahontas,"  April  3rd  "Don  Ceasar  De 
Bezan." 

Mention  can  be  made  of  but  a  few 
only  of  the  many  dramatic  entertain- 
ments that  were  afterwards  given  in 
this  hall.  The  list  of  Uncle  Tom.s 
Cabin  entertainments  alone  would  be 
a  formidable  one.  By  reason  of  being 
in  the  funiture  business  and  loaning 
funiture  and  properties  that  it  did  not 
pay  traveling  theatrical  troups  to 
cari'y  with  them  the  writer  had  passes 
to  11  bout  everything  that  exhibited 
here  and  recalls  that  one  of  his  sons 
claimed  to  have  seen  seventeen  render- 
ings of  Uncle  Tom  in  Daniels  Hall 
and  Opera  house. 

Among  the  great  and  illustrious 
actresses  who  appeared  here  and  whom 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in 
the  roles  that  had  made  them  famous 
were  Laura  Keene  m  "Our  American 
Cousin,"  Kate  Claxton  in  "The  Two 
Orphans"  and  Maggio  Mitchel  in 
"Fanchon  the  Cricket." 
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Mention  must  also  be  made  of  Clara 
Louise  Kellog'. 

Oihers  of  lesser  note  yet  still  in 
their  day  widely  known  in  their  fa- 
vorite roles  were  Miss  Ada  (irey  in 
the  emotional  play  "East  Lynne." 
Kale  Fisher  in  "Mazeppa  "  The 
Wallace  twisters  in  the  speolicular 
siiows  with  the  grand  ballet,  "The 
Black  Crook"  and  "The  Grand  Duch- 
ess. " 

Tlie  great  and  honored  Luwrence 
Barrett  also  appeared  here  about  this 
time  in  '"The  Almighty  Dollar"  also 
Edwin    Adams    in    "Enoch    Arden." 

As  pleasing  as  any  of  the  enlertain- 
ments  that  visited  us  were    the    bur 
lesque  Opera  Company  and  one  that 
oame  to  us  several    times    was    "The 
Little  Tycoon  Opera  Company. 

The  troup  was  composed  of  about  a 
score  of  members  and  vvitha  few  local 
aingers  made  a  good  showing  on  the 
Daniels  Hall  Stage  Tlipy  had  good 
trained  voices  were  fairly  good  actors 
and  gave  the  light  comic  opertis  that 
were  the  rage  at  that  time  in  a  delight- 
fully attractive  manner.  "Pinafore" 
which  was  very  poiailar  at  thnt  time 
was  one  they  gave  here  at  lea;^L  lwio>-: 
"Mascott"  with  i!s  bright  catchy 
music  was  another  th«t  the}'  play<^d 
on  two  return  engagements.  "The 
Little  Tycoon"  and  "The  Mikado" 
and  others  I  do  not  recall  were  also 
given  here  by  them. 

At  this  time  the  lecture  lyceums  all 
over  the  country  did  a  large  business 
in  supplying  the  demand  for  lecturers 
aui!  .  i'v  akf,  ■-■.  Persons  of  literary 
note  or  prominent  in  politics,  the 
pulpit  or  any  particular  lield  were 
paid  large  sums  for  an  evenings  lec- 
ture. They  drew  large  houses  and 
the  management  who  engaged  them 
were  almost  sure  of  receiving  large  re- 
turns. 

The  brightest,  most  cultured  and 
scholarly  minds  of  the  country  have 
been  heard  in  their  day  in  this  hall. 

Among  the  speakers  recalled  are 
Wendell  Phillips,  who  was  called 
"The  Silver  Tongued  Orator."  His 
lecture  was  on  "The  Lost  Arts."  Vice 
President  Schuyler  Colfax   delivered 


a  lecture  here  under  the  auspices  of 
the  local  lodge  of  The  Odd  1^'ellows. 
B.  F.  Tayler  gave  a  very  tine  one  on 
"Future,  the  Alphabet  of  Success." 
P.  T.  Barnum  one  on  "The  Struggles 
and  Triumphs  of  P.  T.  Barnum.'' John 
B.  Golf  the  great  temperance  orator 
drew  largo  houses  here  seyeiul  times. 

Others  were  George  Franci.j  Train, 
Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Henry  Ward 
Beadier,  James  Parton,  John  G  Saxe, 
Judge  Trognee,  Mrs.  Scott  Siddons 
and  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 

The  last  gave  by  request  her  popular 
lecture  "What  shall  we  do  with  our 
Daughters?" 

Among  the  political  spellbinders, 
were  General  Killpatrick,  Ex  Gov- 
ernor Noyes,  of  Ohio,  Warner  Miller 
[just  a  few  days  previous  to  his  fall- 
ing outside  the  breast  works  ]  A.  W. 
Teuney,  Col..  Archie  E.  Baxter,  Gen. 
Stewart  L.  Woodford. 

The  greatest  political  speech  ever 
made  in  this  hall  was  givnn  during 
the  closing  days  of  the  Garfield  cam- 
paign by  that  great  leader  of  the  stal- 
wai't  Republican  forces  of  the  Empire 
State  R(jscoe  Conklin.  It  was  a  most 
forceful  effort  given  by  one  of  the 
mo.et  acf'omplished  master  minds  in 
the  political  arena  of  that  day. 

The  house  was  packed  and  there  was 
hardly  standing  room.  From  the  time 
that  this  man,  who  four  years  later  at 
Chicago  nominated  General  Grant 
with  these  words. 
"When  asked  what  state  he  hails  from 

Our  sole  reply  will  be 
He  comes  from  Appomattox, 

And  its  famous  apple  tree." 

Stepped  out  to  the  front  of  the  stage 
of  Daniels  Hall  before  the  lowered 
footlights  and  began.  He  held  the  at- 
tention of  every  one  in  the  closely 
packed  audience  as  though  by  the 
spell  of  a  hypnomatist. 

In  regard  to  the  entertainments  and 
gatherings  of  a  local  character  that 
were  held  in  Daniels  Hall,  there  was 
so  much  of  our  home  life  and  com- 
munity interests  that  centered  there 
in  those  days,  that  to  give  anything 
like  even  a  detailed  list  of  them  would 
extend   this  article   far    beyond    the 
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length  it  was  originally  intended  to  be. 

It  has  already,  because  of  the  great 
interest  so  many  have  taken  in  it  and 
the  abundant  material  so  freely  and 
kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
writer'  become  very  much  overgrown. 
To  loosen  up  on  the  public  button 
hole  to  which  we  have  been  figur- 
atively hanging  hokl  of,  for  dear  life, 
for  so  many  weeks,  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  your  attention  it  will  be 
necessary  to  pass  over  all  but  a  very 
few  of  the  local  events  that  occurred 
in  this  hall. 

One  series  of  meetings  that  were 
held  there  are  of  interest  to  many  of 
us,  even  at  thie^  distant  day.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  delightful  little  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollar  mortgage  that  we 
are  still  monkeying  with.  It  still  and 
will  for  many  years  to  come  spread 
its  somber  wings  like  a  bird  of  ill 
omen  over  the  progressive  spirit  of 
our  fair  village.  1  refer  to  the  several 
meetings  held  in  this  hall  that  led  up 
to  the  bonding  of  our  town  to  aid  in 
construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Sodus  Bay  Railroad.  We  were  not 
quite  sure  just  where  the  car  shops 
were  to  be  erected  in  our  village  and 
we  were  so  afraid  that  some  other  vil- 
lage would  profit  by  it  that  it  was  sur- 
veyed so  as  to  go  through  but  one 
other  settlement  in  our  county;  Hayts 
Corners.  We  were  simply  it  and  we 
still  are. 

The  forces  favoring  the  road  were 
led  by  Albert  Jewett  and  the  opposing 
factions  by  Obediah  Latham.  Mr. 
Jewett  led  a  winning  crowd  but  the 
gentlemen  from  the  south  side  of  the 
river  had  the  most  voice.  At  the  final 
meeting  after  both  sides  had  got  well 
tuned  up,  the  arguments  were  h'  ated, 
to  the  burning  point,  and  were  some- 
what personal.  All  who  opposed 
bonding  were  termed  traitors  to  the 
interests  of  the  town  or  else,  were  refer- 
red to  as  having  been  l)ought  up  by 
the  New  York  Central  railroad. 

The  final  vote  was  taken  by  dividing 
the  house.  Those  cjpposed  taking  the 
east  side  of  the  hall  and  those  favor- 
ing taking  the  west  side.  Although 
a    taxpayer,     the     writer   was      not 


of  age  and  was  consequently  hus- 
tled out  of  the  affirmative  side  and  re- 
legated to  the  rear  of  the  hall  where 
the  view  was  better.  I  recall  at  this 
meeting  an  effort  that  was  made  to 
change  the  views  of  Richard  Casey, 
who  ran  a  livery  for  Mr.  Hoag  on 
State  street,  where  Sanderson's  under 
taking  rooms  are  now  located.  One 
party  asserted  that  the  reason  Dick 
was  opposed  to  the  road  was  becau.se 
he  was  afraid  it  would  injure  his  livery 
business.  For  answer  he  saitl,  "Boys, 
you  will  be  sorry  for  this  day's  work." 
Whether  Mr,  Casey  was  right  or  not 
it  is  up  to  the  public  to  judge. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  vil- 
lage at  a  special  meeting  held  July  33, 
1885,  unaminously  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing 

"The  nation  mourns  its  honored 
dead.  It  is  fitting  that  each  commun- 
ity should  testify  to  its  sen.se  of  pub- 
lic loss  and  pay  due  honors  to  the 
memory  of  General  Grant.  It  is  there 
fore  recommended  that  our  people  dis- 
play mourning  emblems,  and  that  on 
August  8l.h,  during  the  hours  of  his 
public  funeral  in  New  York  city,  all 
places  of  business  in  this  village  be 
closed  and  that  the  church  and  shop 
bells  be  tolled  And  it  is  ordered  that 
the  building  occupied  by  this  board 
be  draped  in  mourning." 

Still  further,-  in  response  to  a  re- 
quest by  the  G.  A.  R  Post  that  suit- 
able -services  be  observed  on  the  day 
of  ihe  burial;  the  following  commit- 
tees were  appointed  with  due  power  to 
make  arrangements,  to  wit:  On  the 
part  of  the  trustees,  President  of  the 
village,  C  S.  Hood  and  trustees,  C.  C. 
Williams,  C.  C.  Mosher  and  P.  H. 
Smith.  On  the  part  of  the  G.  A. 
R.  Commander  Charles  B.  Randolph, 
Chairman;  and  Commander  P.  J. 
Rogers  and  Thomas  Durham.  On  the 
part  of  the  citizens,  Henry  T.  Noyes, 
Chairman,  H.  W.  Knight,  George  M. 
Guion,  R.  B.  Covert,  John  MnBride, 
and  A.  W.  Brim. 

Tiie  memorial  exercises  held  in  Dan- 
iels Hall  consisted  of 

A  Dirge  (from  the  balcony)  Seneca 
Falls  Cornet  Band, 
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Opening  Address  by  Presidert  of 
the  day  '    J.  D.  Pollard 

Hymn,  "Kuck  of  Agos''  Choir 

Prayer  Rev.  II.  M.  Derislovv 

Hymn  "Nearer  My  God  to  Thee" 

Choir 
Memorial  Ritual  of  G.  A.  R. 

Croijs  Post  No.  78 
Hymn,  <'Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul" 

Choir 
Address  Rev.  Thos.  Tuusey 

Hymn,   "Abide  with  Me"         Choir 
Doxology  AH  Standing 

Benediction         Rev.  G.  A.  Kawson 
George  M.  Guion,  Marshall   oi'  the 
Day. 

One  of  the  things  we  miss  and  re- 
gret the  most  in  our  loss  of  and  present 
lack  of  a  public  hall  is  the  want  of  a 
place  in  which  to  listen  to  the  very 
enjoyable  musical  entertainments  pro- 
vided for  us  by  the  musical  societies 
and  the  musical  element  of  our  vil- 
lage. 

I  make  the  assertion  and  I  take 
piide  in  the  fact  that  it  cannot  be  dis- 
proved that  no  other  town  outside 
of  the  cities  of  our  state  and  few  even 
of  them  were  treated  to  a  better  class 
of  musical  and  operatic  entertainments 
than  we  were  right  here  at  home. 
They  were  provided  for  us  by  the 
amateur  musical  circles  of  Seneca 
Falls  people. 

No  contrast  can  be  more  sharp  than 
our  present  evenings  with  their  kick 
of  social  pleasures  and  those  event- 
ful evenings  we  used  to  have  when 
we  were  raised  out  of  our  every  day 
suitouudings  by  those  high  class 
amal^ur  entertainments  in  halls  large 
enough  s)  thyit  the  sale  of  seats  would 
repay  the  ic;;  jre  expenditure  necessary 
to  stage  tliem  [ooperly. 

On  the  evening  of  January  16,  1877, 
there  was  presented  on  the  stage  of 
Daniels  Hall  by  a  number  of  the 
young  ladies  of  our  village  the  opera 
of  Pepila,  the  Gipsy  Girl  of  Andal- 
usia. 

The  work  of  placing  a  Bve  act  opera 
of  this  character  on  the  stage,  costum- 
ing the  preformers,  drilling  the  dif- 
ferent actors  in  their  parts,  attending 
to  the  mnsic  of  the  choruses  and   the 


principal  roles  is  a  work  of  consider- 
al)ie  magnitude  even  whose  profes- 
sionals are  concerned;  where  all  of 
tliese  have  to  be  sliaped  out  of  new 
material  requires  an  amount  of  re- 
hearsing, work  and  preparation  that 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  one  who 
only  sees  the  huished  production  go- 
ing along  smoothly  and  like  clock- 
work. 

Miss  Lillian  Rumsey,  who  had  re- 
cently graduated  from  Vassar  College 
had  taken  part  in  the  rendering  of 
this  opera,  Pepita,  given  by  the  young 
ladies  of  that  college.  After  her  re- 
turn home  Miss  Rumsey  suggested  to  a 
number  of  young  ladies  tlie  idea  of 
presenting  this  opera  to  their  friends. 
The  suggestion  met  with  favor  and 
reliearsals  were  soon  under  way.  Miss 
Rumsey  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to 
make  the  undertaking  a  success. 

It  Wiis  first  given  in  Johnson  Hall, 
the  entire  cast  being  taken  by  the 
ladies,  the  male  characters  wearing 
dark  skirts.  The  entire  house  was  an 
invited  one,  the  young  ladies  bearing 
the  entire  expr>nse.  Young  lady 
ushers  met  the  invited  guests  at  the 
door  who  conducted  ihem  to  their  seats. 

The  presentation  w;iaau  unqualilied 
success  in  every  respect.  The  large 
and  selected  audience  were  delighted 
and  proud  of  the  fact  that  home  talent 
could  produce  such  a  creditable  and 
fiinshed  production. 

In  compliance  with  the  wish  of  al- 
most every  one  in  attendance  the  opera 
was  repeated.  Its  production  was  on 
the  above  date,  January  16,  1877,  and 
the  proceeds  of  the  entertainment,  a 
considerable  sura,  was  devoted  to  the 
aid  of  the  worthy  poor  of  our  village. 

The  sale  of  seals  opened  at  9  A.  M. 
at  Iloag  &  Carpenter  drug  store  and 
in  one  hour  every  seat  in  the  house 
was  sold. 

The  cast  was  as  follows:] 

Dramatae  Personae. 
Don  Carlos,  a  Spanish  count 

E.  Failing 
Donna  Itiez,    his  wife, 

Miss  Ella  Latham 
Pepita,  their  child 

Miss  Mariella  Rumsey 
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Dolores,  Pepita's  nurse 

Miss  Belle  Palmer 
Margarita,  Dolores'  daughter 

Miss  Katie  Donahoe 
Don  Enrico,  nephew  of  Don  Carlos 

E.  D.  Hi^nion 
Beverly  Howard,  Leut.  Com.  U-  S.  N. 
J.  M.  Latham 
Frederich  Moore,  Lieut.  U.  S   N. 

J.  Cowing 
Eugene  Dayton,  Middy  U.  S.  N. 

J.  Root 
Harvey  Lewis,  Middy  U.  S-  N. 

M.  Seigfred 
Ben  Bolt,  a  sailor  J-  Carr 

Jose,  chief  of  the  gypsies, 

L.  R.  Sanford 
Esmeralda,  queen  of  the  gypsies 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Westcott 
Gypsies. 
Manrioo  J.  N.  Hester 

Merecedes  Miss  Addie  Jewett 

Manuela  Miss  Georgia  Kline 

Aujelita  Miss  Jessie  Carr 

Magdalena  Miss  Debbie  Hoster 

Panchita  Miss  Fannie  Lang 

Carmincita     Miss  Vinuie  UnderhilJ 
Azneeua  Miss  Netlie  Stevenson 

Servants 
Sopia  Miss  Maude  Murray 

loba  Miss  Minnie  Campbell 

Aniina  Miss  Eila  Williams 

Elvira  Miss  Minnie  Howell 

Roberts  full  orchestra  gave  the  over- 
ture. 

The  Grand  Army  Band  provided 
music  during  the  progress  of  the  en- 
tertainment and  the  Seneca  Fulls  Cor- 
net Band  furnished  music  fnuu  the 
nalcony. 

There  were  some  slight  changes  in 
the  characters  that  took  part  iii  the 
performance  on  the  first  occa>3ions  of 
the  opera. 

Miss  Lillie  Schermerhorn  lo  k  the 
part  originally  of  Dolores  daujrhter. 

M,  Dey  and  J.  Compaon  were  two 
of  the  middies. 

Georgia  Kline  was  queen  of  the 
gypsies,  and  the  Misses  Nannie  Gould, 
Lillie  Lewis,  Carrie  Twining  and 
Jessie  Coleman  took  the  part  of  the 
gypsies  and  Misses  Flora  Williams, 
Maud  Stowell  and  Lizzie  Rumsey  were 
the  servants. 


The  second  presentation  of  the  opera 
was  even  more  of  a  success  than  be- 
fore and  the  young  iadies  won  for 
th-mseives  fresh  laurels. 

A  young  lady  taking  the  part  of 
Midshipman  Harvey  Lewis,  in  the  first 
scene  of  the  tliird  act,  the  boat  scene 
in  which  the  United  States  naval  offi- 
cer is  rowing  toward  the  shore,  devel- 
oped a  rich  voice  of  surprising  sweet- 
ness. 

This  young  iady.  Miss  Mary  Seig- 
fred, WHS  of  a  winning,  vivacious  per- 
sonality, of  petite  form  and  a  general 
favorite  with  all  who  knew  her.  Her 
voice  proved  to  be  all  that  her  most 
ardent  friends  had  hoped  for- 

A  series  of  entertainments  were  de- 
cided upon  the  proceeds  of  which  were 
to  be  ubed  to  assist  in  giving  her  voice 
the  proper  training  that  it  deserved. 

In  the  operas  that  were  afterwards 
given  the  young  gentlemen  assisted  in 
making  up  the  cast.  Among  the 
operas  givea  were  "Pinafore"  "The 
Chimes  of  Normandy"  "Fantine"  and 
others  Among  the  gentlemen  re- 
called taking  part  were  William  E. 
Hills,  W  A^  S.  Latham,  Fred  East- 
man, Charles  Sanderson,  C  L.  Zach- 
arie,  William  Mosher.  Edward  Moran, 
James  Back,  Dr.  J.  H.  Dawloy  and 
John  Mackiu,  who  gave  us  the  best 
renderation  of  the  miser  in  the  Chimes 
»f  Normandy  either  by  amateur  or  pro- 
fessional ever  given  on  Daniels  Hall 
stage. 

Mis.  Sanford  was  untiring  in  her 
efforts  to  make  these  entertainments 
successful  sparing  neither  time  nor 
energy  to  accomplish  this  result.  She 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  good  work 
she  did  and  the  whole  community  felt 
greatly  indebted  to  her  for  it- 

In  these  efforts  she  was  ably 
seconded  by  Miss  Belle  Palmer,  who 
played  the  ascompanaments  and  at- 
tended to  all  the  musical  requirements 
of  the  members  of  the  differpiit  operas. 

In  communities  as  in  individuals 
and  personal  experiences  there  is  a 
thread  running  through  our  lives  that 
prevRd''s  our  beings  and  ministers  to 
our  comfort  and  happiness. 

This  ministering  presence  as  years 
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go  by,  adjusting  itself  to  our  joys  aud 
sorrows  becomes  as  "Agiiess  was  to 
David  (JopptM'tield"  au  almost  indis- 
pensable adjunct  to  our  being. 

80  in  this  conjmunity,  Miss  Palmer 
in  our  hours  of  worship,  weddings, 
our  seasons  of  joy  and  at  our  sorrow- 
ful gatherings  at  tlie  last  departure  of 
our  dear  oues,have  drawn  forth  for  us 
such  strains  of  music  as  has  best  been 
suited  to  our  various  moods.  Quietly 
patiently,  and  unobtrusively  for  many 
years  she  has  continued  to  do  this 
for  us. 

As  she  sits  with  her  hands  upon  the 
key  board  aud  a  pleased  expression 
lighting  up  her  face,  she  pictures  to 
our  minds  the  St.  Cecilia  of  our  com- 
munity calling  down  blessings  from 
above  upon  us.  Thai  she  may  con- 
tinue to  do  so  for  many  years  is  I  am 
sure  the  wish  of  all  who  know  her. 

Our  citizens  were  greatly  indebted 
for  a  number  of  rare  mnsicai  treats  to 
the  late  Willis  T.  Soyi-our,  who 
engaged  and  brought  here  a  number 
of  the  most  celebrated  bunds  and  mus- 
ical celebreties  then  on  the  road. 
Among  them  was  the  well  known 
"Gilnioro  Band."  Also  the  *<Royal 
Hungarian  Gipsy  Band"  of  world 
wide  renown.  Mr.  Seymour  also  at 
all  times  cotiiributed  liberally  of  his 
means  to  ihe  encouragement  and  the 
improving  of  our  home  bands  espec- 
ic&ilv  to  the  Seneca  Falls  Cornet 
Band.  This  band  was  for  many  years 
a  source  of  a  great  deal  of  pride  to  all 
our  music  loving  townsmen. 

The  different  churches  aud  societies 
gave  a  large  number  of  musicals,  old 
folks'  concerts  and  events  of  the  char- 
acter in  Daniels  Hall  of  which  I  have 
been  loaned  quite  a  number  of  pro- 
grammes. Many  of  them  are  very 
interesting  and  would  I  am  sure  call 
up  very  pleasing  recollections  of  old 
time  friends,  but  lack  of  spaca  will 
prevent  further  reference  to  them. 

Our  people  were  greatly  indebted  to 
Mrs.  Horace  Silsby  in  those  days. 
Besides  being  active  in  securing  for 
(!ur  intellectual  enjoyment  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  Shakesperian 
readers  and  other  character   reciters, 


she  kindly  conseuttd  upon  a  number 
of  occasions  to  favor  us  with  a  number 
of  her  own  readings  and  selections. 

Among  our  societies  and  lodges  per- 
haps the  best  staged  and  acted  drama 
staged  here  was  given  by  the  Father 
Mathew  T.  A.  .B  society.  It  was 
that  intensely  interesting  and  viridely 
known  historical  drama,  "Robert 
En) met,  the  Irish  Patriot."  It  was 
phiyed  by  them  in  Daniels  Opera 
House,  January  20,  1874. 

As  elaborate,  perhaps,  as  any  of  the 
balls  or  receptions  given  by  any  of 
the  secret  orders  were  those  given  by 
the  Knights  of  Pythias  during  the 
winter  season  of  1874  and  1875.  The 
invitations  for  them  were  especially 
engrossed  in  Buffalo.  The  music  was 
by  an  orchestra  of  twelve  pieces  from 
Syracuse.  Crash  was  purchased  to 
cover  all  the  floors  of  the  hall  and  the 
decorations  were  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful. The  upper  floors  of  the  Daniels 
Block  were  leased  for  the  ladies'  and 
gents'  dressing  rooms  in  addition  to 
Daniels  Hall  proper.  No  expense 
was  spared  by  the  committee  of  the 
Knights  of  Pythias  having  the  matter 
in  charge  to  make  the  event  pleasant 
aud  enjoyable  to  their  guests. 

One  of  the  last  of  the  notable  events 
that  took  place  in  Daniels  Hall  was  the 
grand  fair  given  by  and  in  aid  of  St. 
Patrick's  Cfitholic  church. 

It  was  given  during  the  pastorate  of 
Kev.  Father  Osborne.  The  committee 
having  it  in  charge  were  all  bright 
young  business  men  with  a  whole  lot 
of  push  and  vim  about  them  that  left  a 
high  water  marli:  for  church  fairs  in 
tliFs  place  that  never  before  or  since 
has   been  equalled. 

I'hn  committee  having  the  matter  in 
charge  were  Frank  McCartin,  Chair- 
imn,  George  Johnson,  Richard  B.  Fin- 
negan,  Mathew  Casey,  John  Hnlpin. 
Henry  Casey,  Thomas  McGovern  and 
John  Gargau. 

The  fair  opened  on  Washington's 
birthday.  February  22,  1886,  and  con- 
tinued for  one  week.  The  hall  was 
decorated  with  pictures  of  Washington 
and  elaborately  trimmed  with  flags. 
The  different  booths  were  made  in  dif- 
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ferent  color  schemes  thst  ;:ave  the  in- 
terior of  the  h«U  irom  the  balcouies  a 
very  handsome  aiip*.  araucc. 

Among  tho  ladies  wiio  were  activ«  in 
promoting  the  success  of  the  fair  were 
Mrci.Doiit'nue,  Mr-.  Martin  Pl:i!ilon,  Mrs. 
Ambrc-s^;  Casey,  Mrs.  J.  C  Kyan,  Mrs. 
John  Fiirrell,  Mrs  Creliy,  Mrs.  John 
McGraw,  Rsiss  Agiisis  iHirnin,  Miss 
Anna  McPjtrlan;!,  Miss  Ellen  Carne}-, 
Miss  McBride  and  MIhs  K  anagan. 

The  contest  that  brought  in  the  lar- 
gest sum  to  swell  ha  re<  ipts  was  the 
cane  contest  which  w-s  to  be  given  to 
the  most  popular  man  in  the  town. 
The  compeiitors  narrowed  down  dur 
ing  the  lt*st  I'tw  dny.-*  to  Colonel  Henry 
T.  Noyes  and  iiairison  Ci  atnberlnin 
and  wa3  tieally  won  by  the  iaiter.  The 
entire  am'unt  reaiized  for  it  was 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  dollars. 

The  handsome  oil  paii"tiug  of  Rev. 
Father  Ocfborne  painted  by  Edward 
Niver  of  Rochtstir,  al?o  brought  out 
quite  a  roll  of  money  but  it  linnlly  went 
over  in  the  fourth  ward  to  lucky  "Old 
Tammany"  John  McKeon.  It  brought 
very  near  a  thousand  dollars 

The  diamond  ring  ctmiest  wa«  a  very 
warm  one  the  coistest  narrowing  down 
to  Miss  Libbie  Halpin  and  Miss  Anna 
McKeon.  It  brought  in  abottt  three 
hundred  dollars  and  was  tiually  won  by 
Miss  McKeon  now  Mrs.  John  Smith  of 
Spokane  Falls,  Wash. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  other 
contests  su-^h  j's  the  Sewing  Machine 
contest.  The  flower  tab'e  in  charge  of 
Miss  Agnes  Durnin  now  Mrs.  John 
Halpin  took  in  over  sixty  dollars  in 
two  evecinpg. 

The  way  this  fair  was  ta'ien  up  and 
brought  to  a  successful  issue  by  all  the 
different  members  of  the  church  and 
society  just  did  any  one's  heart  good  to 
see. 

Now,no  matter  how  good  acid  Amer- 
icsnized  citizens  our  friends  who  them- 
selves or  whose  immediate  ancestors 
came  to  us  from  that  beautiful  emerald 
isle  across  the  blue  waters  are;  no 
matter  how  much  of  their  biood  was 
tidngled  with  that  of  ours  upou  the 
southern  battle-fields;  no  matter  how 
close  the  tie  that  is  mterwoven  and  binds 


us  together,  the  traditions  and  mem- 
ories of  the  old  country  will  always 
cling  (o  and  warm  their  hearts. 

With  a  jolly  rollicking  good  humor 
therefore  they  started  in  during  this 
fiiir  W(ek  to  have  a  bang  up  gocd  time. 
No  m»n  spends  his  money  whether  the 
!*um  is  large  or  small,  w;th  a  nuore 
kitigly  grace  than  tliey  and  when  you 
have  hfld  long  biisines'S  dealins;  with 
tht^m  for  many  yeprs  and  coroe  to  rub 
off  the  husk  and  get  down  to  the  core 
you  tind  their  hearts  in  a  majority  of 
oases  to  be  of  pure  gold.  Nothing  less 
than  the  traditional  DoMsy-brook  fair 
minus  the  shillaleys  and  in-oken  heads 
would  do  the  business. 

The  third  ward  came  ov.  f  the  upper 
bridge  each  evening  in  a  botlv  and  the 
only  ones  left  at  home  were  ihose  that 
had  soniething  serious  the  matt-r  with 
them.  The  McConnells'  came  down 
from  Shanarock  Ave.  The  Woods'  (and 
the  Woods'  were  then  as  they  are  now 
full  of  the  Woods'  in  the  fourth  watd) 
caaiH  over  the  other  bridge  in  phalanxes. 
V\  iih  them  came  Capt.  Tom  Brady  and 
family  and  his  brother  Owen,  who  was 
afterward  alderman  from  the  fourth 
ward.  His  future  faiher-in  law,  An- 
thony McGiiane  with  his  seven  sons 
and  a  whole  bunch  of  daughters  came 
down  from  Sucker  Brook  From  ihe 
Kingdom  came  the  Morau's,  Danny's 
folka.  From  the  hesd  wf^era  of  Myn- 
derse  street,  this  was  before  tl'e  Porter 
street  sewer  was  put  in,  came  the  Flan 
agans  and  from  a  little  farther  up  caine 
the  Markeys.  Flora  Rumseyville  came 
the  McBrides'  splendid  specimens  of 
men  and  womanhood  and  so  the  elans 
with  their  former  patriarchal  sized 
families  continued  to  arrive. 

Within  the  hall  was  gathered  as 
many  good  looking  girls  as  it  is  good 
for  any  one  with  ordinary  eye- 
sight to  look  upon  When  with  rosy 
cheeks  aad  bright  eyes  they  smiled  up- 
on you  and  asked  yon  to  buy  tickets  on 
this,  that  or  the  other,  why  you  simply 
had  to  '<cough  up" 

Around  the  hall  with  observant  look 
but  quiet  meiu  you  would  come  across 
that  page  in  life's  book  which  it  is  a 
delight  to  study ;  the  mature  old  Irish 
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lady  with  the  immaculate  snowy  cap 
and  deep  lined  fai'.e,lini'H  that  loiifi^  years 
and  hard  work  had  pul  llur.;,  lines 
that  toid  of  brav.i  and  honest  endeavor, 
moUier  lines,  if  noi  of  ber  own  Uien  lo 
souiHouo  else,  aud  oiien  bo'h,  and  a 
heart  big  enough  to  lov*^  them  all. 

It  has  been  difllcult  to  get  all  tbe  iu- 
forniation  I  would  have  liked  to  hav>^ 
had  about  this  fair.  For  iris;auce  I 
a«ked  Mr.  Keagau,  the  Senator,  lor  in- 
foraiatiou  the  other  day  and  in  that 
very  deep  toned  voice  of  Ids  tiiat  al- 
ways seems  to  be  dressed  in  its  best 
suit  of  clothes  way  down  in  the  bottom 
of  the  well  looking  for  McGiuity,  he 
remarked,  "that  all  I  can  remem'ier  is 
that  it  cost  me  considerably  beaer  than 
twenty-tive  dollars  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  net  receipt  of  the  fair  I  have 
not  been  able  to  gef  but  the  gross  re- 
ceipt were  not  far  from  seven  thousand 
dollars. 

DANIELS   OPEKA    HOUSE, 

Lnte  in  the  afternoon  of  February 
9,  1851,  there  drove  into  Se.neca  Falls 
from  the  east  a  young  man  in  a  cutter 
driving  a  three  year  old  sorrel  mare. 

The  mare  was  a  cleau  limbed  animal 
and  showed  the  marks  of  the  thoroifgh- 
bred.  1  hree  years  later  another  pux-- 
chnser  of  the  horse  drove  it  in  a  one  mile 
straight  away  race  on  the  ri  ad  south  of 
Waterloo  and  about  half  the  pe'iple  at- 
tending the  fair  <  ame  and  lined  up  both 
sides  of  the  road  to  see  the  contest  and 
enough  money  'hnn^^ed  hands  on  the 
result  to  buy  >  he  best  farm  in  Seneca 
county. 

The  youu;^  man  who  drove  the  horse 
into  town. on  the  same  evening  attended 
one  of  I'rofessor  Cobleigh's  dancing 
reeepti.ns  in  old  Union  Hall. 

On  (he  evening  of  October  26,  1886, 
thif;  same  young  man  now  grown  to  be 
a  man  of  family  sat  with  his  wife  and 
dnughters  iu  bis  own  privste  box  in  an 
opera  house,  of  which  he  was  the  sole 
proprietor,  whose  furnisiiinga,  appoint- 
ments and  conveniences  challenged  com- 
parison with  any  similar  house  of  en- 
tertainment in  a  town  of  an  equal  size 
iu  the  United  States 

This  man  who  at  the  present  time  is 
the  president  of   our  largest  financial 


institution,  tlie  Exchange  National 
liank,  at  the  da^c  of  the  opening  of 
i^nuieis  Opera  Houte  owned  besides 
that  opera  li. use,  the  old  Union  Hall 
wht-re  he  had  tiist  attiM.dcd  dnncing 
School  upon  Ihe  night  of  his  arrival  in 
lown,  ajso  the  Ho;ig  House  the  leading 
hotel  of  our  place,  the  Hoag  &  Car- 
P'  nter  drug  8t«ire,  the  Spring  Brook 
farm  and  iu  eonnecti  in  with  aud  for 
convenience  in  handling  the  lar^re  num- 
ber of  highly  bred  and  royal  blooded 
troling  hors*  8  wlii('h  it  was  always  iiis 
delight  to  own,  an  equine  Ii-l>itation 
upon  a  generous  scale.  This  dwelling 
place  fur  his  four  fooled  friends  was 
located  in  the  rear  of  Ins  palatial  resi- 
dence on  Caj  ugd  s-.reet  and  with  its 
additio.;s,  horr;e  bnrns  aid  sheds  hnd 
every  convenience  of  room  a*  d  practi- 
bility  to  keep  his  stock  of  thorough 
bred  horses  in  the  pink  of  condition. 
This  man  always  had  iu  his  heart  a 
great  love  tor  raau'd  noblest  frieud, 
the  horse. 

It  isn't  uecess'uy  to  go  further  and 
state  that  he  •  vviied  a  lot  of  real  estate 
and  a  good  sized  slice  of  fourth  ward 
iu  the  way  of  building  lots  or  that  he 
ov.ned  these  ai>solt«tt;ly  wltliout  au 
obligati 'U  or  a  dollar  of  indebtedness 
of  any  kind  fgiun-*;  hiai.  For  the 
reader  has  undoubtedly  i^y  this  time 
grasped  the  fact  luat  it  was  our 
townsman,  Milto  ;•  Hoag,  titat  our  citi- 
Z'-ns  were  gathticd  to  d  honor  to  on 
the  evening  of  Ot-.tober  16,  1886,  u^ou 
the  occasion  of  the  opeuing  of  Daniels 
Opf^ra  House. 

Mr*  Hoag  had  purchased  Daniels 
Hall  of  Mary  S  and  George  O.  Dan- 
iels on  Ooiob  r  6,  1885,  for  a  consider- 
ation of  twenty  thousand  dollars  aud 
had  run  it  through  that  si-ason  and  up 
to  April  1,  1886  as  it  was. 

The  work  of  refitting  and  remodel- 
ing the  old  hail  info  a  new  one  was 
under  the  divection  of  the  great  scenic 
artist  Leon  11.  Lempart,  and  the  ex- 
pene  of  the  alterations  was  soni'^thifig 
over  $14,000.  It  had  when  completed 
a  seating  capacity  for  eleven  hundred 
people. 

The  seats  were  all  individual  folding 
opera  house    arm   chairs    with   shaped 
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seats  and  backs  and  all  the  latest  im- 
px'ovement.  They  were  arranged  in 
graduated  heights  and  tiers  so  llmtl'roni 
each  seat  there  was  an  uu(^'structed 
view  of  the  stage.  Besides  the  seats 
on  the  main  floor  were  the  seats  in  the 
parquett  circle  immediately  overlook- 
ing the  stage  and  also  in  the  second 
gallery.  At  either  end  of  the  stage 
were  two  private  boxes,  one  near 
the  footlights  of  the  stage  and  the 
other  a  little  further  back.  The  capac- 
ity of  the  gttige  was  the  equal  of  most 
of  those  in  the  largest  cities.  The 
draperies,  frescoing,  flttiugs  and  decor- 
ations were  rich  and  eligaut  in  their 
character.  The  decoratlous  being  car- 
ried out  in  a  color  scheme  of  terra 
cotta,  gold,  cream  and  nile  green.  The 
electric  lighting  fixtures  were  the  most 
iip-to  date  that  could  be  purchased,  the 
glassware  and  globes  bein^  opal  color. 

In  fact  through  the  public  spirit  and 
enterprise  of  Mr.  Iloag  the  citizens  of 
our  vicinity  were  enabled  to  graduate 
from  wooden  benches  and  bare  halls  to 
a  hall  that  showed  every  attribute  of 
taste,  culture  and  refinement. 

This  faRt  was  voiced  most  el.  quently 
by  Mr.  James  D.  Pollard,  at  ili«  end 
of  the  first  act  on  the  opening  night 
who  had  been  asked  to  convey  to  Mr. 
Hoag  from  the  citizons  of  Seaeca  Fulls 
some  slight  measure  of  the  indelitedness 
our  people  felt  to  him  for  the  prffit 
playhouse  he  had  reared  in  their  midst 
and  the  progressiveness  and  public 
spirit  he  had  shown. 

Mr.  Jasper  N.  Hammond,  who  has 
always  been  such  a  warm  friend  of  Mr. 
Hong,  whether  because  they  have  al- 
ways both  been  such  lovers  of  tine 
horses,  or  whether  because  they  have 
both  been  so  entirely  successful  I  do 
not  know,  any  way  he  answered  for 
Mr.  Hoag.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks Mr.  Hammond  stated  that  al- 
though urged  to  do  so  Mi.  Hoag  for 
the  opening  night  had  held  no  auction 
sale  of  seats,  had  asked  no  donations, 
had  entered  into  no  speculative  schemes 
of  any  kind  in  coneection  with  it.  had 
not  raised  the  price  of  stats  from  what 
they  would  be  for  entertainments  of 
this  character  but   that   Mr.    Hoag   in 


opening  this  opera  house  to  our  citizens 
propostid  to  furnish  the  public  with  first 
class  attractions  at  popular  prices,  that 
is  at  as  low  a  price  as  the  same  thiag 
could  be  Hnea  auywhire  in  ihe  country. 

The  attraction  engaged  for  the  open- 
ing night  was  the  Madame  Janish  Com- 
pany, in  the  play  entitled  "The  Prm- 
cess  DcAndre."  It  was  a  very  pretty 
play  and  very  pleasantly  given.  The 
price  of  tickets  was  $1  00  and  $1  50 
and  the  receipts  of  the  entertainment 
were  $517.50. 

The  lithographic  sheets  advertising 
the  Madame  Jauish  Co.  weru  about  the 
first  of  the  artistic  colored  poster  eflects 
thai  were  used  and  which  have  since 
become  so  popular.  They  were  fine 
specmiens  of  lltie  printer's  workmanship. 
The  writer  had  tortunatt^ly  preserved 
one  of  these.  After  the  fire  which  de- 
stroyed the  opera  house  he  properly 
mounted,  matted  and  framed  the  poster 
of  Madame  Janish  which  represented 
her  in  the  character  of  the  princess,  and 
presented  it  to  Mr.  11.  ag.  In  the  lower 
panel  of  the  frame  \i  carved  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  memento  of  the  opening 
night  of  the  Daniels  Opera  House.  This 
is  about  the  only  thing  that  Mr.  Hoag 
retains  as  a  remembrance  of  the  once 
very  complete  snd  luxurious  opera 
house  he  formerly  owned. 

On  the  evening  following  the  open- 
ing night  the  G.  C.  Miln  Co.  appeared 
in  the  well  known  play  of  '-Richelieu." 

On  the  third  evenirg  The  Louis  Rile 
Co.  presented  "Fortune's  Fool" 

On  the  evening  of  November  1st 
Marie  Prescott  appeared  in  "lugomar" 
bt  fore  a  most  appreciative  audience. 
On  November  26(h  she  played  a  return 
eugiigemeat  in  "Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea." If  anything  she  gave  a  yet  finer 
display  of  her  talents  in  the  dual  and 
difficult  role  of  the  cold  cliiseled  sculp- 
tured staiu"  and  the  warm  hearted  im- 
pulsive womiin. 

Among  the  engagements  that  followed 
were  Little's  World  Co.  on  December 
11th.  The  scenic  ettects  carried  by  the 
troupe  were  very  line  indeed  They 
played  several  retur;i  engagements. 

The  Kiutergarden  Company  appeared 
on  December  15th. 
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Miss  Clara  Lousia  Kollegg  on  Novem- 
ber 'Jth  i^ftvt)  a  vt-ry  I'loasiug  tnterlniii- 
meiit  Hiul  drew  one  of  tho  l:ii  j^e-^t  houses 
of  tlie  season. 

Rliss  Agnes  IlHrriiioton  npcofired  on 
liie  evening-  of  April  13tli,  in  "The 
Tourists"  anil  gave  a  very  tine  entertnin- 
uient  indeed. 

1  liH  Littiu  Tycoon  0])era  Company 
appeared  April  oOdi.  riiis  eumpuny 
played  several  return  engagements. 

During  the  lirst  seas  )n  the  opera 
tiouse  was  engaged  sixty-nine  eviningy. 
The  character  of  the  eutertainineuts 
were  divided  as  follows:  (^pera  coni- 
pauies  7,  ("hureh  Entertainments  7,e,on- 
certs  5,  Dances  4,  Mini.strels  3,  Jlorwe 
Shows  o,  Panoramas  2,  Lectures  1, 
School  Exhibitions  1.  Grant!  Army  1, 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  2,  other  theatrical 
tioops  33. 

There  were  so  many  great  and  re- 
nowned artists  that  Mr.  Hoag  brought 
here  and  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  as  they  came  and  appeared 
in  their  various  roles  on  the  biage  of 
this  hall  in  imper.^onations  ttiat  hid 
brought  them  renown  nud  fortune  ihd 
it  is  hard  to  discriniin?<te.  Mfiny  of 
them  had  cut  so  hit^hauiche  in  the  tem- 
ple of  fnme  or  had  receivi'd  the  plaudits 
of  .such  a  largo  number  of  tlie  people 
of  the  world  that  any  praise  or  comneu- 
dation  we  might  add  to  what  they  have 
already  received  would   be   eg'otistical. 

The  pleasure  they  gave  to  us  as  we 
viewed  their  talented  presentations  is 
all  we  can  record. 

Perhaps  as  general  a  favorite  and  as 
plcHsing  to  rnr  theater  goers  as  any  was 
Miss  iViinnie  Madern  (Fi^ke)  who  ap 
peared  here  tirst  June  23,  1887,  in 
"Caprice".  She  played  several  return 
engagements.  Mr.  Hoag  has  entered 
in  his  very  accurately  kept  register  of 
the  hall  this  reinark, ''There  is  no  belter 
a«tress  in  her  line  now  living 

Sol  Smith  Rus'ell  appeared  in  his 
favorite  play.  "Edfewood  Folks"  on 
August  10,  1887.  He  made  a  grent 
euece«s  of  this  play  and  when  he  died 
was  the  wealthiest  of  American  actors. 
He  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  April 
28,  1902,  age  64.  years  and  left  an  estate 
of  over  two  million  dollars. 


On  May  17,  1888,  appeared  Mrs. 
Scott  SiddoiiK 

On  June  lOlli,  Miss  Maude  Banks 
gave  a  most  superb  rendition  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  played  a  return  eng-igement. 

Miss  Marie  I'rescott  appeared  again 
on  April  ly,  1888,  in  a  Shaliceperian 
role,  supported  very  strongly  by  Mc 
Lean.  Her  acting  was  very  good  but 
1  think  our  people  will  remenib«r  her 
belter  in  the  character  of  (jialstea. 

In  one  week  in  September,  the  24th. 
and  27th,  appeared  two  of  the  greatest 
attr.'ictions  tliat  have  ever  lieeu  here 
since  Seneca  Falls  was  on  the  map. 
That  dean  of  American  actors  and  the 
greatest,  Joe  Jefleraon,  in  the  part 
which  lia<l  be(!ome  almost  second  nature 
to  him  "Kip  Van  Winkle,"  and  the 
other  was  the  Emma  Abbott  English 
Opera  Company,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  known  operatic  troupca  then  on 
the  road  in  the  opera  of  "Martha." 

The  polished  belles-letlres  style  of 
Washington  Irving  has  always  been  a 
favorite  with  the  writer.  The  locality, 
tale  and  scenery  of  Rip  Van  Winkle 
has  always  appealed  to  him  strongly. 
On  every  occasion  wtieu  in  the  city  that 
he  could,  he  has  witnessed  this  <.  I'cat 
great  aetor  in  this  dr.inia.  He,  whose 
life  went  out  so  mature  and  peacefully 
at  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  so  r»'cently  to 
the  reading  of  his  favorite  lines: 

"Let  there  lie  no  moaning  at  the  bar, 
When  I  go  out  to  sea." 

On  the  occasion  of  the  giving  of  this 
play  here  every  minirte  detail  of  the 
play,  the  scenery,  accessories  and  pro- 
perties were  given  with  the  same  fidel- 
ity and  accuracy  that  it  had  always 
been  given  by  him  in  the  largest  cities. 
To  witness  this  veteran  act^r  in  this 
great  drama  that  his  talents  and  his  life 
work  had  made  perfect,  and  that  both 
together  are  among  the  greatest  that 
the  minds  or  lips  of  man  have  yet  pro- 
duced, was  a  pleasure  that  cannot  be 
described. 

Few  would  have  tackled,  as  Mr. 
Hoag  did,  two  such  expt^nsive  troupes 
for  a  town  of  this  size,  and  on  dates 
so  near  together,  for  the  chftnees  were 
very  much  against  his  coming  out  with- 
out a  loss.      Both  the  companies  were 
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played  on  a  ninety  per  cent  basis,  that 
is,  each  of  these  troupes  was  to  receive 
ninety  pur  cent  of  the  receipts,  and  tiie 
other  pariy  furnished  the  hal!,  attend- 
ants, iight.  heat,  C3tc.,  and  received  but 
ten  per  cent. 

With  his  usual  enterprise,  however, 
Mr.  Hoag  secured  special  train  servicd 
from  Auburn  and  (Jeueva  on  both  thfse 
dates  and  by  ihnt  means  secured  houses 
large  enouf^h  so  that  the  ten  per  cent 
he  received  paid  him  a  very  fair  re- 
turn. 

On  February  lOth,  Lewis  Morrison 
gave  us  a  very  great  production, 
<<Faust."  AH  who  attended  thi'*  will  re- 
call one  of  the  best  staged  and  acted 
produi'tions  ^iven  here.  His  role  of 
Mephistophciei  with  a<'compftnying 
scenic  etfectti  was  the  best  ever  produi- 
ed  here. 

Mftdame  Rhea  gave  us  on  September 
10,  1889,  one  of  the  best  Shakesperian 
presentations  we  have  had.  She  ap 
peared  in  <'iVluch  Ado  About  Nothing" 
The  pr«tty  French  iisp  she  had  to  her 
voice  and  her  vivacious  gesticulations 
added  to  her  great  histrionic  abiliiy 
made  her  acting  very  interesting. 

The  great  and  only  MadauiH  Janae- 
schek  appeared  here  September  27th, 
in  "M.g  Mirrilies."  As  she  was  one 
ot  the  great  tragic  actors  of  her  day  it 
is  needless  to  say  a  word. 

James  O'Neill  appeared  here  Novem- 
ber 13.  1889,  in  the  "Count  of  Monte 
Cristo".  In  the  diffif^nlt  character  of 
the  title  role  he  gav«  us  a  very  fine  en 
tertainment. 

These  were  but  a  few  of  the  most 
noted,  taken  at  random  from  the  lon^; 
list  of  well  known  people  who  came  h<  re 
when  we  had  a  large  and  well  pqui]),ied 
opera  house.  Regret  is  felt  that  mere 
were  so  many  that  a  detailed  list  would 
be  too  long  for  this  article. 

One  event  of  imercst  in  a  historical 
paper  of  this  kind  was  'he  exercises 
held  in  this  hall  July  4,  1887,  in  con- 
nection with  thn  eeut  Muial  of  Seneca 
Falls.  Jasper  N.  JLimmond  was  the 
president  ot  the  d-.y.  George  Raines 
of  Rot^liCdler  delivered  the  oration. 
James  D  Pollard  read  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  Rev  J.  H.  Moreyand 


Rev  H.  M.  Denslow  were  the  oflSciat- 
ing  clergymen  and  Henry  Stowell  was 
the  historian.  Mr.  Stowell  read  a 
carefully  prepared  history  of  our  vil- 
lage. A  quarter  of  a  century  previous 
Mr.  Stowell  had  written  a  bislory  of 
our  village  as  an  introductiou  to  the 
village  directory  published  in  1862. 
This  was  a  very  accurate  and  concise 
record  of  village  aftairs  up  to  that 
time.  In  the  intervening  time  he 
had  had  his  eyes  and  mind  upon 
the  current  of  passing  events  and  the 
result  was  in  his  latter  effort  a  record 
of  our  local  history  that  is  most,  atcur 
ate  and  valuable.  As  such  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  our  society  to  see 
that  it  is  reproduced  and  pulilished  and 
exchani^ed  with  other  publications  with 
the  difierent  historical  societies  of  this 
and  neighboring  states. 

On  the  evenings  of  November  9th  and 
10th  there  was  given  iu  Daniels  Opera 
House  the  opera  by  our  local  musical 
talent  "The  Pirates  of  Penzance." 
It  was  given  under  the  buainesf?  mnn- 
agement  of  Miss  Belle  Palmer  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Stowell.  Mi-:s  Mnme  Seij^fred 
was  the  st'ig«  manager.  The  program 
reads  as  follows : 

Cam  us  Personae. 
Richard,  a  pirate  King      Ed.  H.  Moran 
Samuel,  his  Lieutenant         James  Back 
Frederick,  his  pirate  Apprentice 

Fred  P.  Eastman 
Maj.  fJcn.  Stanley,  of  the  British  Army 
John  E.  Mackin 
Ed/;ard,  a  sergeant  of  yjolice 

William  A.  Mosher 
Mabel,  Gen.  Stanley's  youngest  daugh- 
ter Miss  Lizzie  Rumsey 
Kate  Mrs.  N.  P.  B.  Wells 
Edith  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hair 
Isabel                          Miss  Minnie  Beebe 

Gen    Stanley's  Daughters. 
Ruth,  a  piratical  maid  of  all  work 

Mrs    Henry  Stowell 
Gpu.    Stanley's     Daughters,    Pirates 
and  Policeman. 

Orchestra. 
Violin,  Prof.  W.  J.  Dousek 

Cornet,  J.  J.  Neu 

Bass  7iol,  Charles  E   Cory 

Clarionet,  Harrison  Roberts 

Flute,  I.  Randell 
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Trombone,  H   Schoonraaker 

Piano  Mi88  Belle  Palmer 

Musical  Director  N.  li.  P.  Weils 
Tins  opt'ra  like  most  uf  Ulo^ie  broujjht 
out  by  our  iujuie  music  iov«'ra  was  a 
decided  huccchs.  Jt  drew  crowded 
bou6es.  The  famu  of  our  nmat' ur  en- 
tertainments by  boiDe  talcni  bad  y:one 
out  tlnough  this  vicinity  and  niMny 
came  from  surroundin;;  places  to  see 
and  hear  them.  Ttie  pn  s>-  spoke  of 
them  as  tlie  besteiit»rtaiutn»iils  by  hi  me 
talent  ever  given  in  this  pari  oi  aie  state. 
It  is  very  creditable  to  Seneca  Falls 
to  be  referred  to  as  the  starter  of  Wo- 
man's Rights,  as  one  of  the  tirst  rocKi  ra 
of  the  cradle  of  Mormanism  rind  as  tliu 
place  >n  whose  environs  stood  liie  tree 
in  which  was  tirst  hung  up,  in  his  baby 
frame,  that  little  pappoose  Red  Jacki^t 
(he  keeps  them  awalie)  to  exercise  his 
lungs;  \et,  still  it  seems  Seneca  Falls 
has  nut  got  all  that's  coming  to  it. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  Seneca 
Falls  for  that  article  of  feminine  wear- 
ing apparel  known  as  "the  picture 
hat"  in  ail  its  geueroup  size  and  seduc- 
tive ramiheations.  It  tirst  aurst  forth 
upon  the  above  dates  upon  the  stage  ot 
Daniels  Op^ra  House,  upon  tne  head  of 
Ruth,  the  piratical  maid  of  all  work  in 
the  person  of  a  Iftdy  known  in  the  ordi 
nary  walks  of  life  ss  Mrs.  Henry 
Stowtll.  The  moment  the  ladies  in 
the  hall  btheld  thai  hat  there  was  one 
scream  of  admiration  and  delight,  a 
oavchicg  of  the  breath  and  a  tug  at  the 
htart  strings,  the  thought  instantly 
framed  itself  into  everybody's  mind, 
"Whai's  bloomers  to  bonnet?''  It  was 
felt  LP  though  the  feather  that  adorned 
the  hat  i:uist  have  come  from  some 
monster  that  irew  in  antediluvian  days. 
The  other  ar  ides  of  adornment  that 
bedecked  Mrs.  Slovv^U  were  in  keep- 
ing wi!h  the  hat  and  would  have  made 
the  inventory  of  a  five  and  ten  cent 
store  look  sick. 

Fred  Eistman  (now  Dr.  Eastman  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.,)  seemed  "lo  catch ou 
too"  to  the  piratical  apprentice  business 
in  good  shape  and  gave  a  fine  support 
to  the  general's  youngest  daughter. 

There  are  some  scenes  that  are  not 
easily  forgotten.     I  think   as  pleasant 


as  any  I  recall  in  rouafction  with  Dan- 
iels t)pcra  House  is  one  that  lastwd  but 
a  few  iiiiiui'es.  It  whs  t^vu  Hgures  that 
were  the  center  of  a  storm  of  applause, 
following  ail  eni'ore  which  had  liocn  re- 
sponded to  l)y  Mabel, the  (Jtjneral  young- 
c.it  daughter.  It  was  a  whirlwind  of  gen- 
eious  appreciation,  that  amounted  prac- 
tically to  an  ovation.  The  young  lady, 
Miss  Lizzie  Rumsey  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  our  kadint;  manufacturer,  a 
young  lady  jusi  rounded  out  into  the 
full  liloom  of  woman  hood.  She  was 
all'itile, friendly  and  popular  with  every- 
body. 

I  think  in  closing  these  articles  on  our 
public  halls  there  is  no  prettier  slide 
than  this  one  that  casts  its  dis,solviug 
view  upon  the  canvass  of  the  past. 

This  fair  young  lady  richly  appareled 
n  ier  stage  costume,  showered  with 
the  11  wers  and  attention  of  her  ad- 
mirers whi(di  her  piratical  apprentice 
companion  vainly  strives  to  gather  for 
her 

Thus  we  pee  them  smiling,  happy 
and  flushed  win  triumph,  bowing  their 
thanks,  as  the  drop  curtain  slowly  fall- 
ing hides  them  from  view. 

Nothing  ever  enact'  d  on  the  boards 
of  this  house  ever  approached  the  trag- 
edy of  July  30,  1900,  when  just  before 
daylight,  amid  the  crash  of  breaking 
glass,' the  frenzied  yells  of  the  frantic 
tire  fighters,  and  the  panting  of  the 
steam  lire  engines,  the  roof  of  the  play- 
house fell  thundering  to  the  ground. 

As  though  by  the  wave  of  a  magic- 
ian's wand, property  whose  value  was  a 
handsome  fortune  was,  presto,  swept 
away. 

What  a  transformation  scene,  at  sun- 
set, a   building  intact  and   substantial, 
at   dawu  a  funeral  pyre  of  men's  life 
work  and  ambitions,  a  ruin. 
***** 

Reader,  the  portrayal  of  a  few  of 
the  characters  that  have  stalked  across 
our  local  stage  is  done.  'Tis  but  a  mere 
fr:  irment  of  the  whole.  While  not 
wishing  to  follow  them  to  the  footlights 
and  pat  them  en  the  back  we  can  s-iy 
that  they  have  not  all  been  made  of 
pasteboard. 
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Earnestly  most  of  them  have   striven  In  true  showman  style  we  thank  you 

to  render   their   respective    roles    with      for  yonr  kind  attention  and  liberal  pat- 
grace  and  courage.     In  recordinf;  what      rouage,  and  ring  the  curtain  down, 
they  have  done  the  pen    in  unfamiliar 
hands  has  tried  to  do  its  best. 


Genealogical  and  Biographical  Sketch  of  Gary  V.  Sackett. 


By  Miss  Janet  Cowing. 


Tiie  Sacketfes  nro  of  Nornaau  descent. 
Their  nucestors  cunt;  into  Eiigiatiil  with 
William,  tlie  CoiiqueiDr.  and  for  more 
than  five  huinSred  yoaia  they  have  en- 
joyed unnsunl  military,  literary,  soeinl 
and  political  proruiucnce. 

Near  fhn  close  of  the  year  1630,  the 
ship,  Lyon,  laden  with  provision  and 
having  on  bojird  twenty-six  passenf>"ers, 
sailed  out  from  the  seaport  city  of  Bris- 
tol, England,  bound  for  Massachuse'ts 
Bay  Colony, — the  member  of  this  iittle 
company  destined  to  meet  with  severest 
trials  and  to  be  most  favorably  remem- 
bered in  the  land  whither  they  jour- 
neyed, was  the  able  atid  fearless  stu- 
dent and  minister,  lioger  VVillJams. 
Our  interest,  however,  is  c-'utered  more 
directly  on  a  family  group  of  his  fellow 
passeng^ers,  cousistin.o  of  Simon  Sack- 
eit  of  the  Isle  of  Ely,  his  young  wife, 
Isabel,  their  infant  son,  Simon,  and 
John,  the  brother  of  Simon,  the  elder. 
From  these  are  descended  the  Sacketts 
of  America, 

John  Snckett,  the  founder  of  the  New 
Haven  bianch  of  the  family,  came  to 
New  Eagland  with  liis  brother,  Simon, 
on  the  relief  ship,  Lyon.  Boi-n  in 
1595. 

Her  long  delay  had  caused  great  an- 
xiety throughout    tlie   colony,    as  a  fa- 
mine was  immnieut  through  an  unex 
pected  influx  of  colonists. 

Gov.  Wintiirop  had  already  ordered 
a  day  of  fasting,  with  prajer  for  de- 
liverance, when  the  sails  of  the  relief 
ship,  Lyon,  were  seen  in  the  ofling. 
Whereupon  the  governor  so  changed 
his  proclamation  as  to  make  it  call  for 
a  day  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving. 
To  this  fact,  it  Is  said,  we  are  indebted 
for  our  American  Thanksgiving  so  dear 
to  us  all. 

John  Sackett,  1632-1719,  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  and  of  WcsttieId,Mass., 
married  Nov.  23,    1659,  Abigail  Han- 


num,  who  died  Oct.  9,  1690.  He  mar- 
ried tor  his  second  wife,  Sarah,  dauj^h- 
ter  of  John  Stiles  and  widow  of  John 
Stewart.     Cluldren. 

•Tnhn  jr.       1660—1745 

William       1662—1700 

Abigail        1663—1696 

Mary  1st     1665—1667 

Hannah       1669 

Mary  2d      1672 

Samuel        1674 

Elizabeth    1677—1683 
William  S.  1662—1700  married  Dec. 
27,  1689,  Sarah  Grain.     Children. 

Joseph         1690 

Hannah       1692 

Rebecca       1694 

Jonathan     1696—1773 
Jonathan  1696-1773,    of  Westfield, 
Mass.,  of  Hebron,  Conn.,  and  ot  Kent, 
(now  Warren)   Litehheld   Co.,    Conn., 
Children. 

Jonathan  jr.     1727—1777 

Justus 

Reuben 

Benjamin 
Jonathan,  jr.    1727—1777  married  in 
1750  Huldah  Phelps,  who  died  at  Bain- 
brioge,  N.  Y.,  in  1803.     Children. 

William      1753—1842 

Philo  1766-1834 

Jesse 

Alman 

Dan 
William  1753—1842,  of  Warren, 
Conn,  Tliedford,  Vt.,  Aurelius,  Cay- 
uga Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Seneca  Falls,  N. 
y'^  ;  married  in  1774,  Ennice  Beaman, 
who  died  March  10,  1784.  On  May  29, 
1786,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Par- 
thenia  Patterson.     Children. 

Russell        1787—1824  left  6  child- 


1788 — 1847    married  a 


ren. 

Eunice 
Mr.  Higgins. 

Garry  V.     1790—1865  married  to 
Nancy  T.  Vance  in  1812,  married  Lena 
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Harriet  Haigh  in  1826. 

JoriHthan     1792—1869 

Matilda       1796-1877 

A'ln  1798—1801    inariied  a 

Mr.  GiliBore. 

Caroline  1801  married  a  Mr. 
Halsey. 

Amanda      1803  -1889 

Fauny  1808      married    Piiiuy 

Dickenson. 

William  A.  1811 — 1896  married  a 
Miss  Buttrick,  secoud  wife  Miss  Mar- 
vin. 

William  Sackett,  father  of  Gary  V. 
Sackett,  enlisted  at  the  outbrenk  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  in  the  6th  Connecti- 
cut Regiment,  which  was  raised  st  the 
first  call  for  troopa  Dec.  1775,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Wat^rbury  and  at- 
tached to  Gen.  Wooster's  brigade. 

In  Feb.  1788,  he  sold  his  farm  in 
Warren,  Conn.,  and  removed  to  Tred- 
ford,  Vt.  Here  he  remained  until  1801 
when  he  sold  out  and  purchased  a  hun- 
dred acres  on  the  banks  of  the  Con- 
necticut river.  This  farm  he  disposed 
of  four  years  later.  He  then  emigrated 
with  his  large  family,  which  included 
eight  children  by  his  s<>cond  wife,  to 
Aureiins.  Cayuga  Co.  N.  Y.  In  1832. 
William  removed  to  Seneca  Falls, 
where  he  spent  his  remaining  years  ; 
his  death  occurced  in  1842,  after  he 
had  passed  his  88th  birthday, 

Mrs.  Fanny  Sackett  Dickinson,  his 
youngest  daughter, when  nearly  ninety, 
spoke  of  him  thus : 

"Father  was  a  strong  character,  gov- 
.  erned  by  religious  principles,  and  en- 
joined upon  his  children  strict  obedience 
to  rightful  authority.  He  always  im- 
pressed his  family  with  the  ide-i  that 
character  was  more  than  money  or 
worldly  prosperity.  He  was  literary 
in  his  tastes,  and  much  better  edneated 
than  the  avernge  farmer.  He  was  a 
man  of  influence  as  far  as  he  was 
known." 

Tne  above  genealogical  record  is  one 
prepared  partially  by  Gary  V.  S'lckett, 
after  visitina:  Sprinefield  and  Westover, 
Mass.,  in  1830.  He  had  often  heard 
his  parents  speak  vi  their  ancestors,  as 
we  often  have  in  our  homes,  but  in 
such  a  broken,  disconnected  way  that  it 


furnished  no  continuous  line  of  descent. 
Plymouth,  as  well  as  the  places  above, 
was   mentioned    as  a   point  where  the 
early  Sacketts   landed  and  settled,  and 
when  he  started  out  purposely  to  inves- 
tigate  his  ]ineai,e  it   was  to  go   also  to 
this  historic  spot,    but   so  fnll   was  the 
information  that  he  received  from  those 
living  at  Springfieid  and  Westover  and 
from  the   public   records  that  without 
extending  his   journoy    farther    he  was 
able  to  complete   a   family    history,  in 
direct  descent,  extending    back    some 
two   hundred    and   tifty    years.       The 
eagernes4s  to  learn  the  names  of  his  an- 
cestors and  their   relative   place  in  the 
line  was  greatly  heighten.^d  by  his  de- 
sire to  know  where  they  ha<l  lived,  who 
they   were   and   what   they  had  done. 
And   as  he  wrote  after,  < 'Nothing,"  he 
said,    '<gave   me   so   much  pleasure  in 
turning  over   these   old  records    as   to 
find  that  all  bad   served    well  and  hon- 
ably  in  their  relations,  private  and  pub 
lie:  many,    the  great   many,    had  held 
humble    stations,    well  and   favorably 
r^^garded  by  those   am  mg    whom  they 
had  lived;  some  had  attained  high  posi- 
tions in  England,    in  our  colonial  and 
revolutionary  history,  but  all  hnd  played 
a  worthy  part,  and  no  crime, civil  or  po- 
litical, rested  upon  them."     In  this  find- 
ing, fortunate  as  it   was   rare,    he  took 
great  prido,    and  in  speaking  of  hered- 
ity he  would  say   in    a   light,   pleasant 
way  that  it  brought  him  a  strain,  pure, 
upright  and  patriotic. 

He  was  born  in  Tredford,  Vt.,  Aug. 
9,  1790  and  m  1803  his  father  and  fam- 
ily removed  to  central  Now  York  and 
settled  in  the  town  of  Aurelius,  Cay- 
uga Co.  At  his  native  and  adopted 
home  he  cnioyed  the  best  facilities  of 
education  aftorded  by  the  schools,  which 
while  not  i-eaching  up  to  the  higlier 
branches  of  to-day  were  fairly  thorough 
in  all  the  studies  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  duties  of  life.  To  this  train- 
ing, prompted  by  a  taste  for  the  legal 
profession,  he  added  a  course  of  studv 
in  law,  and  at  the  time  he  reached  his 
majority  he  was  admitted  to  practice  m 
the  courts  of  our  stale. 

He  was  married  at  Cavuga,  May  18, 
1812  to  Nancy  Torrins  Vance,   daugh- 
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ter  of  William  nnd  Elizabeth  llMrris 
Vance  and  opoueil  his  tir.st  hiw  olUce  in 
tin;  vilhj^e  of  ("ayng'd,  liut  soon  iraius 
f- Tied  it  across  Uio  lak(-'  to  Biidg  jKnt. 
(''ayuja,a  ainl  Biido^iport  vvero  tin-n  cen- 
ters ot  populaiiou  nnd  enterprise;  men 
were  coming  in  jind  tuking-  up  huuls 
uinler  warrnnts,  nnil  in  view  of  liie  un 
seitled  C'lnditiou  of  surve>!-3  and  titles, 
the  service  ot!  a  lawyer  was  iiidis;  ensa- 
ble.  The  e«Rtern  slope  of  th'^  Inke, 
with  its  rich,  rolling  timber  lauds,  mado 
Biidgi'porl  mi're  active  and  atu'nclive 
lo  uewciimerH,  and  explaihs  proWably 
why  he  reiunved  his  office  there.  In 
the  meantime  Seneca  F?ili8,  or  «8  it  was 
wore  generally  spoken  of  then  as  the 
"Myiiderse  IVHIJs"  was  coniiug  into 
prominence.  It  was  regarded  as  hav- 
ing unusual  natural  advautageg,  yet  of 
these  it  was  generally  reinarked  thrit 
they  were  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
pany r:Ot  disposed  to  be  eneouragin:'; 
or  liberal.  It  was  a  qnention  with 
Judge  Sackett  whetler  to  come  here  or 
go  to  the  Kingdom,  two  miles  west. 
He  had  decided  to  ui'ike  a  change.  He 
coul<i  see  umng  good  reaaons  for  Elka- 
nah  Watson's  prophesy,  but  the  trend 
of  opinion  was  towanls  the  Kingdom. 
It  then  seemed  as  th'  ugh  the  Kingdom 
was  destined  to  be  the  court  center  of 
the  county.  It  wa^  growing  rapidly 
in  population  and  inisiisess  enterprise-", 
it  was  everywhere  talked  of  as  the  com- 
ing place  on  the  highwrty  between  the 
bikes,  and  no  strung  was  this  imprc-psion 
that  many  of  (:»e  leading  men  and  law- 
3'ers  settled  here,  among  them  John 
Knox,  J>>h  I  Hurtim,  L"vvis  Birdsall 
and  others.  Sterling  G.  Hndley  pur- 
chased a  lot  with  tbeinteniioM  of  build- 
ing a  liouie  there.  W'eighing,  however, 
the  greater  advantag'^s  here,  foreseeing 
what  must  be  the  dcvelpment  of  Iheni, 
he  decided  and  settled  here  in  1814. 
The  decision  not  only  proved  wise  for 
him  hut  fortunate  for  the  place,  for  in 
public  spirit  and  enterprise  he  had  no 
peer. 

He  entered  at  once  into  a  partnership 
with  Luther  F.    Stevens  and    the    law 
office  opened  bv  them  was  the  first  in 
our  village      The  firm  was  able,  popn 
lar  and  enjoyed   a  large   practice.     In 


1823  the  firm  was  dissolved,  Luther  F. 
Stevens  having  lieen  appointed  judge  of 
the  couny,  and  Ixary  V.  Saclcctt  taio  of 
tiie  judges  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas.  As  a  lawyer  Judge  Sackett, 
rnnked  high,  his  kiieu  perceptions  and 
fauiiliarity  with  the  law  enabling  him 
to  prepare  caves  and  outline  a  |)i'oceed- 
ure  tlmt  rarely  failed  before  the  courts. 
With  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  in  1823, 
however,  he  practically  gave  up  his 
profession  and  devoted  his  ability  to 
advancing  the  interests  of  our  place. 
Iinleed  in  these  past  nine  years  ho  had 
shown  a  warm  concern  in  our  welfare; 
more  and  more  the  feeling  had  grown 
upon  him  and  drew  him  away  from  his 
legal  c?ireer  tu  a  field  of  broader  and 
m<ire  iielpful  service;  probably,  too, 
in  this  change  was  the  working  the  of 
English  trait  in  him  to  accumulate  the 
means  that  would  enable  him  in  the 
near  future  to  bccotne  a  laigc  land 
holder.  At  least  the  effect  of  it  was  to 
bring  him  into  beany  sympathy  with 
our  wants  as  a  comnjunity  and  eoncen- 
trate  his  splendid  abilities  in  supplying 
them. 

Ttie  first  need  w-as  to  devo'op  our 
privileges,  for  so  f -ir  all  tl\at  had  beau 
done  was  simply  to  divert  some  of  the 
waters  along  raceways  to  acquire  the 
necessnry  heail  to  oporat*?  two  flouring 
mills,  a  carding  facitory  aud  tannery. 
This  utilized  but  little  of  the  waters 
and  left  the  outl.  t  a  rf.pids.  Judge 
Sackett  ureed  warmly  the  plan  of  im- 
proving^- our  waterwaj"  by  a  system  of 
locks  and  levels  that  would  not  only 
make  the  outlet  navignblc  but  create  on 
eacli  level  vaiualdc  water  power  sites. 
The  move  was  the  most  important  in 
our  early  history  ;  it  was  at  the  found- 
ation of  our  growth  as  a  manufactnr- 
iug  community.  The  proj  -ct,  heartily 
favored  by  tiie  Bayard  company  and 
the  people  wa*  carried  out.  securing  a 
navigation  for  boats  of  about  one  hun- 
dred tons  burden  and  giving  us  com- 
munication with  tide  water  markets. 
Its  efli^ct  was  most  helpful  to  us,  and 
in  a  few  years  this  private  canal  be- 
came so  important  a  feeder  to  the  Erie 
canal  thnt  the  state  in  1825  purchased 
it.     In  181t3,  Judge  Sackett,  Col.  Myn- 
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deree,  Abijah  Mann  and  Luther  Stevens 
built  'Mechanic's  Hall,'  the  largesi  and 
mot^t  imposing  business  block  on  Fall 
street  for  years.  On  the  sec(!nd  floor 
of  this  block,  Sachet!  and  Stevens  had 
their  law-ofli;e.  Before  the  sale  of  the 
Bayard  Company's  holdings,  Jud<i«s 
Sackelt  and  Stevens  went  to  Albany 
and  obtained  consent  from  the  Canal 
Board  to  make  openin;i;s  in  the  north 
wall  on  the  upper  level,  which  was  out- 
side of  the  Bayard  company  and  which 
made  avaiiable  about  one  thousand  ieut 
frontage  of  water-power  sites.  The 
day  of  their  I'eturn,  announcing  the 
success  of  their  mission,  was  one  of 
general  rejoicing.  A  new  -ife  was 
manifested.  Those  who  owned  abut- 
ting lots  commenced  to  make  plans  to 
improve  them.  The  Paynes  erected  a 
flouring  mill,  William  Beary  a  saw 
mill,  McClary  a  mnchine  shop,  and 
Judge  Sackett  on  the  site  of  the  prop- 
erty now  owned  by  Mr.  Fred  Maier 
and  a  part  of  the  site  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  Manufacturing  company  erected 
in  1825  a  distillery,  grist  and  oil  mill. 
In  the  following  year  he  sold  the  dis- 
tillery and  grist  mill  to  Isaac  Smith  for 
$5,000,  and  in  1828  the  oil  mill  to  Brad- 
ley and  others  for  $1,000.  It  w;^  not 
the  plan  of  Judge  Sackett  to  personnlly 
operate  industries,  bnt  to  start  and  in- 
terest others  in  them.  He  wanted  a 
free  hand  and  just  now  this  was  necs- 
sary  to  enable  him  to  seize  the  Inrgo 
opportunities  ofiering.  The  sale  of  the 
Bayard  company's  lauds  was  advertised 
and  soon  he,  Ansel  Ba^eom  and  An- 
drew P.  Tillman  purchased  some  six 
hundred  acres,  taking  up  sections  on 
the  south  ftide  of  the  outlet  and  com- 
prising mainly  the  third  ward,  with 
water  privileges  extending  from  the 
upper  level  well  down  to  Ovid  street. 
These  sections  were  mapped  oft'  into 
lots,  divided  among  them  and  c  ITered 
for  sale  at  moderate  prices  and  on 
liberal  terms.  Here  as  usual  Judge 
Sackett  took  the  initiative.  He  erected 
in  1827  a  brick  dwelling  house  on  his 
farm  in  the  west  bounds  of  the  third 
ward.  In  1828  he  put  up  a  block  of 
six  stores  of  brick  and  two  stories  high 
on  the   corner   of   Bridge   and   Bayard 


streets;  in  the  following  year  he  united 
with  others  in  ereciisjg  the  Franklin 
House.  The  ettect  oT  tnis  public  spirit 
was  at  once  seen,  iu  iho  building  of 
homes  on  West  Bajard  and  Bridge 
streets,  in  the  construction  of  pieces  of 
business,  making  for  years  this  corner 
the  centre  of  our  mercantile  trade. 
Then  followed  the  iujprovement  of 
water  privileges,  the  opening  of  the 
Sackett  race-waj',  the  erection  l)y  hmi 
of  a  cotton  factory  in  1829  of  brick, 
three  stories  high  on  the  ground,  hiler 
owned  by  Cowing  &  Co.  at  a  cost  of 
some  $8,000.  It  was  finished  late  lu 
the  Bucceetting  year  nnd  sold  to  Heze- 
kiah  Keliy.  In  1831,  he  built  two 
blocks  of  frame  dwelling  houses  ou 
Canal  street  and  at  the  foot  of  tht;  street 
erected  a  storehou-^e.  In  1844,  he  was 
one  of  the  pr(  jectors  and  tuaiu  stock- 
holders of  the  Seueea  Woolen  Mills, 
He  was  al?o  deeply  iutercsled  in  relig- 
ious fjnd  educational  matters,  a  gener- 
ous member  of  Trinity  Cisurcii,  giving 
the  ground  upon  which  Htauds  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  one  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Myadnse  Ac-:uletny.  Iu  fact  for 
thirty  years  he  was  most  pioniineut  in 
the  small  group  of  men  who  laid  out 
and  shaped  our  fortunes.  His  keen 
intuition  rarely  mi-^led  Inm;  hie  en- 
ergy and  tlie  contidonce  he  inspired  iu 
others  wrought  out  success  for  his 
plans,  and  ?;t  length  reslized  for  him 
"'his  long  cherished  dream.  For  now  he 
wa?  a  landholder  with  as  broad  and  at- 
tractive acres  as  his  emrly  ancestors  en- 
joyed in  Enghmd;  he  could  look  over 
tiiem  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  they 
had  been  won  by  him  out  of  honest 
tod  nnd  eftort,  in  which  not  only  he  but 
the  community  as  well  had  shared. 
In  l!3."-3  on  the  eastern  line  of  his  farm 
and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  west  of  the 
Frtinkd;:  house  he  erected  a  stately 
stone  maision,  after  the  English  order 
of  early  da^ .-;,  and  here  after  the  fifties 
he  gave  near;-,  all  his  time  to  impi'ov- 
ing  and  tilling  his  lands. 

The  judicial  and  business  phases  were 
but  two  sides  to  hi-  four  squared  char- 
acter. The  public  and  political  side 
was  the  one  more  often  di^!c!oMed  in  hie 
conversation  withfrtend'^      Ou  matters 
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relating  tlu:reto  he  v/ae  very  free  to 
talk,  wilh  a  ruiid  of  lewiinKcciices  and 
aueLdoten  that  could  cliarni  Kwny  the 
hours.  You  listeaed  to  iiiiu  wiili  some- 
thing of  the  wapt  iiitcre?;!  i:iv«.n  to  the 
old  raconteur  anil  wonderod  at  the 
versatile  and  bright  moods  of  his 
ini)id,  by  which  iu  discus^sin^^'  grave 
Hul)j'c;ls  lie  would  li.-itih  iu  u»nv  lig])t 
ancj  coloring  by  some  apt  reft-reiico  or 
telling  story.  Vou  eau^jtil  an  inner 
viesv,  wavv  »oui(  tiling  of  his  rich  stores 
of  memory  and  exporienee,  sou;ethirtg 
of  tiie  working  of  his  ineulilics  tlmt 
quickly  absorbed  vviiat  c.me  ti>him!tu(l 
assimilaltd  into  Ihou^^hl.  and  iu  hi^ 
talk  the  nauiral  overllow  oi'atuUmiud. 
For  busy  as  he  wi'S  in  liis  various  eu- 
terpri^H;a,  he  proved  llie  pnrailox  that 
the  busy  man  i.i  tlie  one  oi  mo-t  U-i-<ure, 
and  found  along  ample  time  lo  keep 
himself  well  iiiformed  find  in  close 
touch  wilh  the  leading  pui^lieand  polit- 
ichl  men  of  his  day.  lli>>  corrcspoM 
deuce  shows  how  extens^ive  this  wns, 
including  VVdiam  H.  S- waril,  Thur- 
low  Weed,  Wdiiam  M.  Everts,  ,]udf:e 
Spencer,  Mdiard  Mlmore,  Francis 
Grtiu^er,  Farmer  Able  uf  Genesco  and 
many  olhcrs.  With  some  of  ti'.ese  tutu 
he  corresponded  quite  u-.^ularly  and  in- 
timaiely.  Often,  too,  h«  visi'ed  Al- 
bany and  atteudid  the  Govi-rnora'  recep- 
tiou.s ;  nt  times  went  to  WaMl.ingt'>:!, 
conferred  with  mem'-ers  of  C  ugress, 
called  upon  the  President,  ai.d  evcr- 
wheie  his  strong  personality  and  court- 
eous besring  leit  a  favorable  impres- 
sion. He  was  never  an  i  fflve  stoker  ; 
lib<)  ilMvr'ov  Weed,  he  sought  no  posi- 
tion, appointive  or  eleoiive,  but  did 
love  the  power  that  comes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  a  strong  mind  over  others. 
He  wanted  to  know  whnt  wns  beneath 
the  surface,  to  be  in  the  inner  circle 
where  he  could  see  the  working  of 
polities  aiul  have  some  touch  with  their 
secret  springs.  And  this  privilege,  the 
right  of  his  ability  and  stfiuding,  was 
his  to  an  extent  far  greater  than  any 
other  here  enjoyed,  and  gave  to  this 
side  of  his  ehjiracter  a  strong  and  at- 
tractive interest. 

He  Ktood  in  a  public  attitude   as   a 
farmer  in    adopting    methods,    in   con- 


trast wtth  thoi^e  iu  common  use  and 
more  in  harmony  with  nn  inlelligent 
treatment  of  ihe  soil.  The  rich,  vir- 
gin lands  renponded  generiuisly  even  to 
careless  and  ignorant  tilling  Lut  not 
the  less  was  it  necessary  to  understand 
the  nature  and  properties  of  the  soil  to 
preserve  its  fertility  and  insure  the 
best  resulls  Itenlizing  thii-i,  he  gave 
tlie  subject  his  attention,  mnde  many 
exp«  rinuMits,  some  of  which  were  so 
succet^sful  that  they  attrnctefl  notice 
here  and  through  the  county.  He  came 
to  be  regnrdeu  as  well  infonufd  and 
skillful.  Men  talked  of  what  he  was 
doing,  drove  out  of  their  wfiy  to  look 
at  his  farm,  to  see  the  fields  of  grain 
well  fenced  and  dr.'iined,  to  admire  his 
stock  of  cattle  and  hor!^e:^,  among  wl)ich 
were  two  pure  Arabian  racers,  present- 
ed to  him  by  Govenor  Seward,  graz- 
ing on  the  rich  meadows.  In  this  oc- 
cupation as  in  others  much  depended 
upon  an  intetligent  method,  and  to 
bring  such  into  prat.tice  among  farmers 
he  actively  favored  societies  to  stimu- 
late our  agricultural  interests  and  im- 
prove our  farms.  Ho  was  secretary  of 
the  Seneca  Cfumty  Agfi.^ulinral  and 
Horticultural  Society  in  I808  and  acted 
on  the  commiftce  of  judges  oi  farnis  and 
crops  He  was  prominent  iu  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Setieca  Conrity  Agricultural 
society  in  184  1,  becoming  its  hrst  presi- 
dent and  delivering  the  first  annual  ad- 
dress Of  this  address  space  will  only 
permit  usto^ay  it  was  able  and  interest- 
ing reviewing  the  early  settlement  of  the 
county,  following  quickly  after  Gen. 
Sullivan's  expedition.  "Here"  hsi  said, 
''came  an  army  cf  5,000  men,  gazing 
in  wonder  upon  this  lovely  1-die  coun- 
try, fiudirg  here  on-hards,  gardens  and 
farms,  forests  of  valuable  timber,  a  soil 
exceeding  in  fertility  any  they  had 
hitherto  known,  creating  so  deep  an 
imprension  upon  them,  and  tlu'ough 
their  reports  upon  others,  thut  the  tide 
of  settleujent  turned  hitlier  and  entitled 
Seneca  to  be  called  the  mother  county 
of  Western  New  York." 

His  home  and  social  sides  were  ten- 
der, genial  and  attractive.  What  could 
add  to  the  enj)ym«ait  of  the  members 
of  his  family  was  his  first  care,  and  iu 
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the  furnishings  and  adornment  of  bis 
ImntlRomc  mansion  nothing'  was  wanl- 
iog  that  amplo  means  could  provide, 
even  to  thu  rich  tnble  service  that  for- 
merly {zraccd  the  White  House  at  the 
time  of  President  James  Monroe.  All 
aliout  had  an  air  of  taste  and  cuUure. 
In  his  hbrary  was  au  oil  painting  of 
his  first  wife.  His  marriage  to  her  was 
•ne  of  true  and  devoted  aliection,  and 
when  she  died  in  1820,  it  brought  a  loss 
that  he  alwnys  felt  and  on  the  sad  anui 
versaries  of  it  terderly  observed  by 
some  tolien  of  aftVctionate  remem- 
bi'ance.  In  Feb.  1826  his  marriage  to 
Harriet  Haitjh.  daughter  of  Capt.  John 
Haigh  and  Ann  Sutherland,  tiis  wife, 
was  a  happy  nnion  and  placed  at  the 
head  one  well  tilted  in  culture  and 
grace  to  preside  over  a  home  always 
open  to  the  rereptiou  of  his  friends,  for 
no  hoiun  here  apptonched  it  in  warm 
and  generens  hospitality.  The  quali- 
ties of  host  anti  hosiers,  the  Isind  and 
gracious  maniier  in  which  you  were  re- 
ceived, the  lively  aiid  interesting  talk, 
in  which  the  host  had  the  tact  of  lead- 
int;  and  of  brightening  with  his  ready 
fnud  of  informMtion  and  anecdotes, 
made  thtsd  entertainments  most  en- 
joyable. The  welcome  was  cordial  to 
all,  for  to  all  he  was  kindly  disposed, 
and  to  the  young  ready  to  extend  wise 
counsel  and  a  helping  hand.  Here  viei- 
tHd  many  of  the  prominent  men  of  the 
day  ;  here  many  a  conaultatiou  was  held 
on  political  questions,  concerning  slate 
and  national  affairs;  here  the  famous 
beueca  chief  orator.  Red  Jacket,  occa- 
sionally called  and  sp  ke  of  the  rnisfor 
tunes  of  his  people,  confirming  the 
statement  that  he  was  born  at  Cauo^ti 
in  about  1750.  Judge  Kackett  was  hlso 
acquainted  with  Joseph  Smith,  the 
founder  of  the  Mormon  Chnrcl..  when 
he  was  at  the  Kingdom  and  Keiidig 
Creek  making  converts.  Though  im- 
pressed with  the  earnest  ness  of  this 
new  prophet  he  regarded  him  as  self- 
deceived  by  his  fancilul  notions  and 
dreams. 

By  his  first  wife   Judge  Sackett  had 
four  chiliUeu 

Mary  E.  11  May  6,  1813  D  Mar.  2,  1869 
William  <' Oct  30,1814"  Oct.  5,  1831 
David  V.  "  Sept.  2,  1816  "Nov.  29.  1862 
Mynderse"  Oct.  2, 1818"  Apl.  26, 1820 


Children  by  second  wife 

Ann  Haigh,  B  Feb.  28,  1827.  D  Sept. 
8,  1827 

John  Haigh,  B  June  2,  1828,  D  June 
26,  1828. 

William  Arthur,  B  Oct.  16,  1830,  D. 
Feb.  14,  1837. 

Gary  Van.  Jr.,  B  Jan.  27,  1838,  D. 
Feb.  19,  1838. 

Grandchildren  now  living 

Gary  Van  and  Frederick  B.,  sons  of 
John  Haigh  Snckett  and  Mary  Gilmore, 
residing  in  Geneva,  N    Y. 

Great-grandchildren  living. 

Cortland  and  Mary  Van  RensselKer, 
children  of  Henry  J.  Van  Rensselaer 
and  Amelia  Ilahn,  Theodore,  Carrie, 
and  Nancy,  (Mrs.  Messen)  children  of 
James  E.  Ashcrof  t  and  Nancy  VanRens- 
selaer. 

Judge  Gary  V.  Sackett,  retained 
the  Van  in  his  name,  it  arose  thus: 
His  father,  while  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  formed  the  particular  fnendsuip 
of  a  man  by  a  name  beginning  with 
Van  Each  agreed  to  name  his  first 
born  son  after  the  other  or  in  honor  of 
the  other  so  the  name  Van  was  given 
in  fulfillment  of  this  understanding. 

From  a  memornndum  dated  O't.  1, 
1823,  he  says.  "This  memorable  day 
has  changed  oiy  thoughts  froaj  an  early 
prediction,  for  many  years  past  I  have 
regretted  that  I  had  not  been  born  about 
1760  in  order  to  have  lived  through  the 
happy  period  of  the  American  Revolu 
tion,  but  the  resources  of  this  state  and 
the  energy  and  enlightened  policj'of  De 
Witt  Clinton  have  given  an  importance 
to  this  day  which  renders  me  salisfied 
with  the  period  in  which  I  live.  On 
this  day  the  intercanal  communication 
between  Rochester  and  Albany  is  com- 
pleted." 

Judge  S.ackett  died  June  15,  1865, 
and  was  buried  in  Restvnle  cemetery, 
on  the  bluff  overlooking  the  Seueca 
river. 

Here  may  he  rest,  his  labors  all  well 
done, 

'Neath  the  soft  whispering  branches 
above   him ; 

"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of 
his  couch 

About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant 
dreams." 


